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ADMINISTRATION OF* BENGAL. 


UNDER 

THE EARl OF RONALDSHAY, fi c u., 1917-22. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Reforms. 

Arrival of .Lord Ronaldshay.— His Excellency the Right Hon’ble 
Lawrence John Lumlby Dundas, Earl op Ronaldshay, cr.€.i.B.^ 
took his seat as Governor of Bengal and President in CouncU on ^ 
the 26th jJarch 1917 and vacated it on the 23rd Manch 1922. * His 
Excellency was President of the Executive CouncM and, until the 
inauguration of the new Legislative Council under the reforms 
scheme in 1921, was also President of the Legislative Council. On the 
Executive Council there were originally three members, tw% of whom 
belonged to the Indian Civil Service.^ At the time when Lcrd 
Ronaldshay assumed charge the Hon’ble Air. P. C. Lyon, the Hon’ble 
Sir (then Mr.) Nicholas Beatsoji-l^ll and the Hon’ble Nawab Sir Syed* 
ShaSis-ul-Huda were on the Council, but, during the greater part of 
•the period Ibefore the introduction of the reforms, the Hon’ble Sir 
Henry Wheeler, the Hon’ble Sir (then Mr.) John Camming and the 
Hon’ble the Ma^arajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan were the members. 
The Right Hon’ble ibrd (then Sir Satyendra Prasanna) Sinha «nd the 
Hon’ble Sir Charles Stevenson-Moore were also members ^r part of 
that period. When Lord Ronaldshay arrived the war had had a definite 
effect in various directions. On the onediand it had 8erk>n|ly handicapped 
the work of Government by nftking finahcial economy an imperative 
necessity ; en (he other hand it had stimulated the industrial activfties 
of the province* to pi^pvide articles which cqpld not be obtained overseas, 
a stimulus which ultimately led to a remarkable industrial awakening. 
It ^ had led educated Indians to hope* that an advance would be 
made in self-government, an , aspiration which was recognised as 
iegitimaie by tile subsequent mateifialization of the reforms scheme 


> Vid^ App.QdU^. 



of Government. It had impelled the anarohioal party to greater 
activity* and to commYt more murders and daooities whfch Govern- 
*m6nt Vere in the act of checking by meana of ^he Defence of 
India Act. It«had made Muhammadans anxious regarding the fate 
4f Turkey, an anxiety * which eventually f^^und expression in the 
KhilAfat agitationcind its sequel, the iSon-co-operation movement which 
was so potent for violence, misery and the growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness. It had Increased the cost of living,^ owing to the 
increased price of imported articles, •which was later to develop into 
a general depreciation of the value qjt money, misunderstood by the 
people and vaguely ascribed by them to Government action or 
inaction. At the same time the province was ready for improvement 
in respect of such matters as local self-government, sanitation, public 
heaUh, education and agriculture to which Lord Ronaldshay addressed 
himself in a serious endeavour to promote the welfare of the people 
despite the political pre-occupations of the period. ^ 

t Ttk Reforms.— The most striking administrative feature of the 
pericjd of Lord Ronaldshay’s administration was the introduction of 
the reforms scheme of Government. This scheme wap initiated by 
the statement ‘of ^policy made on the 20th August 1917 in Parliament, 
which amounted to a pledge to secure the progressive realisation of 
responsible Goverjiment (.n British India as an integral part of the 
Empire. Thq^tages of the development of the details of the scheme 
were marked by the visit in 1917-18 of the Secretary of State to 
India ; the Joint Report o\i Constitutional Reforms (Maro^ 

1918) of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, usually called the 
Montagu-Ohelmsford report; the visit in 1918-19 of the Franchise 
Committee and the Committee on the Division *of Functions both^ 
under the chairmanship of Lord Southborough ; the^,, Government of 
India Act of 1919 and its previous consideration by a joint select 
commiiftee of both Houses of Parliament ; the Iting’s Proclamation 
in DecenWjer 1919 regarding the reforms and, finally, the introduction 
of the reforms scheme of Government in January 1921. All this* 
investigation «an\l consideratiofi and the intermediate discussions 
arcmsed the liveliest interest amongst all races and classes of e&ucated ^ 
persons, official and non-official, and incidentally thrqyv ftn unusual 
b^lrden of work^ on the administration. Lord • Ronaldshay himself 
framed in consultation with Sir EUvard Galt, the Lleotenattt* 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, a minute in favour of a liberal meahure 
of reform at the time the whole question was abfiut to bei^hmUt^ 
to Parliament ; whilft in the developihent of the scheme no detail , 
too small for^ his ojnsi<feration. 



T^e reforms served to make a definite cleavage amongst politic 
cally*min<&d Indians into the tao parffes of Moderaites and 
* Extremists, \irtien |he Moiitaga*Ohelmsford report was * pnblilhed the 
Moderates were unanimons in pronouncing the sgheme to t)e a 
substantial* instalment ^ of responsible Government and an hon^t* 
endeavour •to* meet* the ‘legitimate aspirations of educated tndiar The 
Extremists, on the other* hand, at first would have nothing to do with 
it as they considered that it fell very far short of such aspirations. 
Then they attempted to absorb ithe Moderate party on t^e ground that 
fifter all there was little difference between their^opinions, a trap wjjich 
that party gianaged to avoid. Finally, the Extremists split on the 
question of non-co-operation and a few in Pengal refused to oo-cf>erate 
in the reforms. The Muhammadans considered that the original pro- 
posals did not give them a fair share of power and they demanded 
communal representation. The press reflected all these opinions* the 
discussions op the subject being raised to a higher level of debate 
than usual. The masses, on the other hand, were not inierested 
in it. 

% 

RaformS-^AdlllilliStratlve.— On the administrative sfde the general 
feature of the scheme was the adoption of the pnnctple of dyarchy 
by which the functions of Government are divided vertically bet- 
ween “ reserved ” and “ transferred ” departments, the “ reserved 
departments being administered as hitherto by thp (tovernor in 
Council responsible to the Crown but the transferred sidp being admi- 
^nistered by the Governor acting^on the Advice of ministers who are 
elected members of the legislature and amenable to control by thal: 
body. Ii^ other words, in respect of reserved subjects such as law 
and order it is tlTe Governor in Council who still says what should 
or should not Je done. He is responsible to the Crown for his 
policy in such matters and he cannot transfer that responsibility 
to the Ministers br do Legislative Council, In respect, however, 
of the transferred subjects it is the minister who lays* down the 
policy and controls the different departments. He is responsible to 
the Legislature and holds a position^somewhat anafbgpus to that of 
a me&iber of tfie Cabinet in Great Britain. The position of the 

Governor *is Jbhat he acts on the advice of the minister, tonr 
inembers of the Elceoutive Council, the fion^ble Sir Henry Wheelbr, 
Bon’ble the Maharajadl^ca}a Bahadur of Burdwan, the Hon’ble 
H* Kerr and the HOn’ble Sir Abd*ar-rahim were appointed 
the Ck>wn io*havA charge, reserved departments aud three 
^idlniatora, the* Hon*ble Sir Snrendra Nath ^nei^ea, the Hon^ble 
(X Mitter and the Nawab S)red Nawab^AU Chandhnrl 



were appointed by His Excellency the Governor to have charge of 
the traneferred departrae^ltB.' They took over charge on the 3rd Jan- 
aary 1921. 'The main branches which were , tradlferred to the. 
ministers were Agriculture and Public Works* (excluding Irrigation), 
I/>caI Self-Government sthd Public Health a^d Education, but the 
districts of* Darjeejing and of the Chittagong Hill Tracts remained 
entirely in the charge of the Executive Council. These changes were 
accompanied by various necessary changes in the Secret^iat such' as 
the addition of assistant and deputy secretaries and the appointment of 
a secretary in a new jLlepartment of Agficulture and Industries. Stand- 
ing Committees of a few non-official members from th^ Legislative 
Council were also attached to certain departments, f he ministers were 
at the outset severely handicapped by the serious financial difficulties , 
of the province consequent upon the allocation of funds recommended 
by Ihe Meston Committee.® Retrenchment was the order of the day 
and no striking developments of their policy •were therefore practi- 
cable* •• 

Refunns*— Legislative.— On the legislative side, the salient features 
of the reforms jverenhe broadening of the franchise by the creation of 
an 'electorate »nd*the establishment of enlarged legislatures, both cen- 
tral and provincial, mainly elected and non-official. In order to make 
the electorate of the Bengal Legislative Council as large as possible, 
it was, broftdl:^ speaking, ^decided that the necessary minimum quali- 
fication of a rural elector should be the annual payment of cess of not 
less than a rupee and of am urban elector the annual payment of 
(raxes of not less thau a rupee and a l^alf. Forty-six of the seats so' 
open to the electorate were given to the non-Muhammadan community 
and 39 to the Muhammadan community. The electorate for the general ' 
population amounted to slightly over a million persons, though enquiry 
has elicited the fact that few of them understood the purpose of the 
elections'. The scheme is, however, educative. TJhere were 28 other 
elected sea^s.^ 

The flections took place at the end of 1920, Out of 94 oonsti- ^ 
tueucies returp^n^ 113 members, c23 sent in unopposed returns for 30 
members ; in the remaining 71 coutesteVl constituencies 30 per cent, of 

— a . 

I i ppendix I. 

* ride Appecdiz II for bcnnchea of the ndminisinttion 

• Vitie Chapter V. 

«Thit other elected Mata were distributed /is followi 

Landholders ... 6 ^ Saropean Oommeroe ..P 11 

UniTersily • , ... 1 I Anglo-Indian ... 2 

Ktti^pean gettoral ... 6 < Indian Gommefoe ^.. 4 


the efeotoiB voted, the* percentage of 'voting ^eing slightly better in 
non-Muhamma^n than in the Muhammadan eonstitnenciesr There 
were 26 nominated Seats.^ t , 

The new Council therefore opened with a representation of 
officials (fojir^ ear-o^mj,*of wh^m 16 were Europeans andt4 liylians, 
and 119 non-officials, including the three ministers, comprising 16 Kuro- 
pedhs, 40 Muhammadans, 61 nou-Muhapimadans and 2 .Anglo-Indians. 
The Hon'ble Nawab Sir Syed ^hams-ul-Huda was appeinted by His 
Excellency to be ttie first President of the Council and the Council 
electe<^ Babu Surondra Nath ^oy to be its Dejfuty President. It Vns 
formally opened fty His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaui^t on 
the Ist February 1921 with imposing ceremony. • 


Davalopment of the eew Counoll.— Ai-art from tho legislative work,* 
which will be dealt ^with as occasion arises, the work of the new 
Council was •largely directed to recommendations by way of resolu- 
tions and general criticism of the policy of Government. Some idea 
of its activities can he gathered from the fact that iluring 1921^ 
notice was received of 505 resolutions, of which 151* were discussed 
and 1,293 questions were asked. During the life ^f the previous 
Council, which came into existence in 1916, 2,431 questions had been 
asked and 688 resolutions discussed. Its^ powers in the matter of 

finance were exercised in connection with the fixilig jof Hhe salaries 
of the Deputy President of Council (under the Deputy President’s 
^Emoluments Act, 1921) and of Jhe mirristers (regarding which there 
was a keen discussion) and Jn motions for the reduction of grants. 
Tho most important reduction of a grant was a comprehensive cut of 
• 23 lakhs under the head “ Police ” (a reserved subject) in the budget 
of 1921-22, IJftter counsels however prevailed later, and the amount 
was restored by the Council at a special session convened by request 
for that purpose. •*His Excellency accepted a number of ^proposed 
reductions on the “ reserved ” side, but exercised his power^ of restora- 
tion on that side in respect of certain other necessary items. He 
necessarily has the power of restoration on the resejved side of the 
admiflistration ds the Goverftor in Council is responsible to the 
Crown fot tl^e proper administration of the subject •concerned f and 
he cannot sfiift that responsibility by (#nly pleading either in 4he 
domain of finance that t]^e Council refused to Vote the necessary 


*The 26 nominated s^te 
Indian Christians 
Depreased classes 
Labour* 


were distributed ae follows:— 

I . I Others 2 (not less than). 

Officials, ino^luding 
ez~offe%o members 20 (not more than). 
* VifU Appendii^Itf. 
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funds or in the domaU) of policf that the Council disagreeiT with 
him. ^n the trana^erred side of the administration the Qounoir 
has ^uil power, but also ciucurs full* responsibility to their oon-^ 
rstltuencies. Th% work «of the administration was" materially in- 
creased by, the consideration of resolutions, whether discussed or not, 

O f> 0 r 0 

and by the framing of answers to questions. 

Council of State and Laglolativa Ataombly of the' Oovommont' of 

India , — Two c^jntral all-India assemblies were also created as part of 
the reforms scheme. The Council of State is drawn from a franchise 
repiresentative of the Highest standards of wealth, rank, learnir^ and 
experjence. There are five constituencies on it belonging to this 
province, which rethrned six members. The Governor-General also* 
noruinatec} one official and one non-official from the province to 
that 'body. The Legislative Assembly is drawn from a franchise 
following in it^ general features that of the Bengal Legislative 
Cunncil but with an increased minimum qualifying payment. There 
are 14 constituencies in it belonging to this province, which returned 
^17 members. The Governor-General also nominated two officie’s and 
two . non-officials it from Bengal. c 

itofomit— Financial.— On the financial side, the salient feature of 
the reforms scheme was the attempt to secure financial autonomy 
for the difiSorent provinces and for the Government of India by 
allotting to them, so far as practicable, the receipts accruing in 
respect of Aie subjects they administer subject to the payment of 
<V9rtain contributions by each province to the central Government. 
Thus the province of Bengal obtains the whole of the revenue from 
land-revenue, and the Government of India, subject to " a certain 
modification, the revenue from income-tax. Land-revenue is a 
provincial subject, administered by the province, and income-tax 
is a ceptral subject, administered by the Government of India 
though through the agency of the province. The attempt "however 
in the case of Bengal gave rise to serious diffionlties, which will be 
best understood from the review of the financial position during 
the period given in chapter V. . * 

Si^h at Vm Inauguration of tho Logislativo (^liieil.— The 

foifowing words o^ Lord Rooaldshay in the speech which he delivered 
at the inauguration of the Le^slative Council by H. R. H. the Duke 
of Connaught illustrate the momentous change which has been made 
by the reforms ; — 

** The occasion is a&i historic one and will, for all time, S^nd out 
as an urrestiifg finger-pcft^ upon the road leading to that gold 



w^oh India U. eagerly iraTelting, S^, when in this conneo* 
tion we speak ^in the language of metaphor of a» goal toiwurds which 
^e are trareliing, thefpiotnre, which formal itself upon the screei^ of* 
oar conroionsne^, is that of some splendid €|^difice risitig throagh the | 
hase of distance upon tito horison and shaping itself in e^r-cleareA 
oatline to oar* gase as wp travel towards it along \ broad highway. 
We ^re, perhaps, ^apt to overlook the difference which exists betw'een 
distance in tiitie and distance in space. In the evolution pf a nation, 
thoagh the goal n^ay be pictuW, the gulf to be bridged before we 
reach it is one of time and not^ne of space; and every inch of the ' 
road thither •has atill, therefore, to be made. The survey may have 
been carried out and the direction posts set up, bat the actual toad 
must be builded day by day by the nation itself as it moves forward 
on its onward course, and upon those who lead the nation rests |he 
responsibility for its jafe construction. The responsibility is one 
not be lightly* assumed, for upon the wdse discharge of it hangs 
the fate of conntless numbers of their fellowmen. It is comjparal^e to, 
that of tl|p Generals of an army who, though provided by their « 
expert adviser^ with a safe survey of the ground to* be *traversed, are 
yet tempted to adopt a line of advance, apparently iifore direct but 
fraught with dangers to which they wilfully close their eyes. Wisdom 
and experience urge one course ; impetuosij^, ill-directed enthusiasm, 
possibly other motives as well, urge the other, lilie Jesd^ of their 
fitness to be entrusted with responsibility lies in their choice. Would 
yie army which puts its trust ip them,* or would posterity forgive 
then^ if ohoosing fatefully anc^ rashly, they were to lead it into an • 

engulfing quick sand of tribulation and disaster? 

• • • 

Sir, those who are at once the representatives and the leaders of 
the people who% are assembled here to-day have made their choice. 
They have accepted t^e alignment marked out for them along solid 
ground, ^nd the ftsk which now lies before them is the* actual 
cottstr action of the road. No easy one, but a great and worthy 
one, and one moreover in which the rapidity with which it is 
completed, will be commensurate with* the ualure of then workmanship 
put inr All the greater is the care required on account of the 
novelty of 8ong» of the tools now being placed for the* first time in 
the hands of those to whom thd work bite been copim1tted« * 

It is easy to give concrete illustration of this latter statement. 
For the vast majority of those who now exercise it, the franchise 
is a hitherto untried implement. Frior to this the members of the 
Ll^siatare^ have been noniinated thereto ^ or , •elected by strictly 
^^amscribed electorates. Generally speaking, th% vote ^las been the 



prerogative of a limited number of perBons enjoyed by regsons* of the 
Bpeoial*poBitioti wliiph they occupied, such as membe|^hip of a Maui* 
cip|l or District Board or ef a special association^ such as a Chamber 
of Commerce the Uniyersity Senate, or of a Bpecial ''community, such 
^8 the gr^at landholders of the Presidency. /<With such elections the 
mass of the people have had no concern.. And the total number of 
electors of all classes who have had any share in returning meipbers 
to the Legislative Council of the past has not exceeded 12,000. As 
compared with this, the persons entitled to return members to the 
Legislative Council •which meets for® the first time to-day, number 
approximately one million and twenty thousand a sufficie'ntly ilramatic 
indication of the extent to which power has been conferred upon the 
people. Equally sigjiifioant is the revolution wrought in the oomposi- 
tiop au(f character of the Council itself. The former Council consisted 
of 5!1 members^ the present Council of 139. ^Of the former body 28 
members only, or a bare majority were elected ; of 'ihe total of the 
.pread^lt body 113 or 81 per cent. Of the former body a little over 
one<4hird were officials ; of the present body 13 per cent, jiply. Such 
figures speak ‘for Ihemselves. But the immensity of the stride which 
has been take\i fowards the goal of responsible self-government cannot 
be fully appreciated without a reference to the complete change which 
has simultaneously been^ effected in the Executive Government. In 
place of ®an^ EWutive consisting, apart from the Governor of two 
European ^officials and one Indian non-official gentleman, there has 
now been established an Executive of two European officials and 
five Indian non-official gentlemen ; . in other words, the Indian 
element in the Executive Government of the country has been conver- 
ted from a permanent minority to a permanent ‘'and over-whelming 
majority. Further, of the five Indian members of the Government, 
three are elected members of this Council, and, in respect of the 
subject! which they administer including such vitally important 
mutters ^ Local Self-Government, Public Health, Medical* Adminis- 
tration,^ Education, Agriculture, the development of Industries, the. 
Administration fif Excise and 43f Public Works, stand vis-a-vis the 
Council in a position which, if not A^holly identic&l with, is ^t least 
anitlogous to,*thnt of members of the Cabinet to the Parliament of 
Great Britain. These are gnomentous changes the melre enumeration 
of which is, perhaps, sufficient to justify the emphasis which I have 
laid uppn the necessity for the exercise of extreme care in the 
building of every successive foot '^of the road which is the task 
which now awaits us. My perso&al experience of tAe high ^devotion 
to duty and the broad ^and sympathetic vision of ^the officials with 
whom I am ^rou<fcto have been associated in the Government* of 
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Bengal *diirljig the past lour yean; of the i^elleotual ability, the 
ooavtesy and t|i6 warm-hearted generosity of gpirit of the* people 
S[ Bengal ; and of Hie disinterested advice and the assistance w^ioh * 
I have invariably received from the non-o^cial mAnbers of my 
own community, engoaiAge me to regard the future with ^gb hope,^ 
The fact thht* this Council meets to-day in the seAnd city in* the 
whojp vast Empire over which His Majesty holds sway, bears 
striking testimony to the nature of the contribution « which the 
representatives of t^e European Community can make to the common 
stock of our available resouces.* And, indeed, it <would be diffioalt 4o 
conceive of % more effective combination of qualities than those 
of the two great communities now ranged side by side — the shi^ewd 
business acumen of the one and the Inspired idealism of other. 
One thing only is necessary to render operative in this* unique 
combination its tremendous potentialities— the will to •succeed. It is 
given to evei^ man to contribute something towards this, the 
supreme necessity of the day, the creating of a will to co-opethte — , 
a will to ^succeed. And for myself I joyfully dedicate the reminder 
of my ierm of service in Bengal to the furtherance •oi a steadily 
^growing partnership between the Bengali and Bfitiith races ; and 
offer the hand of help and friendship to all who, inspired by a 
common purpose— the orderly progress of this land towards its 
appointed destiny — are prepared to work whole-hdhrtedlj* for the 
effacement of all obstacles standing in the way of cordial co- 
operation in the supreme interests of the common weal.*^ 



0HAPTER II. 


r 

Political l^lstorj^^ 

Revolutionary Crlme.-^DuriDg the previous administration (here 
had been a, grave incredse of revolutionary crime in '^Bengal. The 
activities of the anarchists had iucreWd and methods of murder had 
been adopted, the victims being usually police-ofiBcers who had gained 
an insight into the working of the anarchical movemeht or' private 
persons who had in any way assisted Government in their war on 
revolutionary crime. At a later stage the revolutionaries in India 
hai^ come into direct touch with the Germans and received money 
and were led to hope for arms from them. The result had been 
bolder and more energetic action by the anarchica'i party ; fiery 
Jeaflett were distributed in large numbers, the number of political 
I outrages increased, a peculiarly daring form of dacoity bj^ taxi-cabs 
was adopted mid an attempt was ma<le to raise funds by blackmail 
on a large S(5ale. No year had passed without the assassination of 
one or more police-officers in Bengal. To cope with this activity 
the provisions of the ordinary law had been unavailing. The difficul- 
ties of tlibir ^application were two-fold. In the first place, much of 
the evidence, including the numerous confessions made by persons 
who had actually taken part in the crimes, consisted of statements 
‘made to the police. Such statement^, are inadmissible under the 
provisions of the Indian Evidence Act. In the second place, ihere 
was a disinclination on the part of the public td come forward and 
give eviilenoe against the criminals, a disinclination which was assist- 
ed or created by the activities of the revolutionaries in assassinating 
persons* who helped the police. ^ The powers u*der the Defence of 
India Act which had been passed to give Government the ' necessary 
powers to maintain the external and internal security of India, 
were therefor^ iwed for the detention of revolutionaries who endan- 
gered the internal security of Inditf. The vigoious use of this 
weapon, and of Regulation III of 1818, the heroism of., the police 
afld the skill and judgmei^ of the officers who,^ had* to deal with 
revolutionary crime then led to a very marked decrease of such 
crime in the period under Review. In 1917, 1918 and 1919 there 
were only eleven, three and two outrages, respectively, bnt three 
police-officers were killed in Rttenipting to arrest anarchists and a 
number of promiftent. revolutionaries were arrested some 

significant setznres <>£ end seditious literature were made, «Ia 
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1920 the province could boast that it was fre^ from open revolution- 
ary crime, on\jr unfortunately to find a diflPerent* and more iusidious, 
and subtle species ifi its place. 

Defenoa of India November 1917 Lord Ronaldaliav mad^T 

a statement to the Legislative Council regarding the Defence of India 

Actf in which he remarked as follows 

• 

“ Over 200 persons dealt witlf under the Defence of IiiSia Act alone 
have confessed to definite con^licity in u revolutionary movemei^t; 
nearly ^dOO eibers are implicated by their associates, the evidence of 
their complicity being corroborated in every case^by other evidbnce 
of an entirely independent character. Rather more than 2(X) others 
are implicated by their own inoriiiiinating statements, or by*HiiUs of 
arms or seditious literature or by the circumstances of^their arrest, *the 
evidence in nearly all *of these cases being contirmed by information 
obtained from other sources. In the course of their invesligatioiMi into 
this lorm of crime the police have made more than GO fintls of ^rms 
and ammunition and nearly 100 finds of seditious kteral^pre apart troin 

• revolutionary * vows and leafiets. Evidence in regard^ t» the use ainl 
custody ot arms has been obtained against nearly 400 interned persons. 
The charges against a very large number of those against whom 
proceedings have been taken are, I am s9rry to tiay, of« a serious 
character. No less than GO are charged with murder,* and over 90 
with abetment of, or pieparatious for, or plots for the tame crime. 
?^early 270 are charged with daccfity and over 70 more wdth abetment* 
of, lor preparations for, dacoity or with lurking to - commit crime. 

• Again as nftiny as ^7 of the persons interned are charged with steps 
taken to assist the King's enemies or to stir up juutiny in the army. 

I do not say foY one moment that all those dealt with are guilty in 
equal degree. Cert^nly not. There are many who have been led to 
join the revolutionary movement under a misapprehension as to what 
they were doing. In many cases the regret which is often expressed 
by such men, for their past action, is 4^0 doubt perfec^y genuine. And 
it is th^ policy of •Government, deliberately adopted witlf a full know* 
ledge of the facts, steadily to release such men, ^ can in dur 
judgment be %et fjee, without unduly endangering the safety of 
society find the public peace. Men who have been* guilty only in a 
minor degree and for whose good behavifiur security caii be obtaiiied, 
have been set at jiberty from time to time during the past year. 
During ^he pael three months endhrg with 31st October, 34 persons 
have beei^ released on guarantees for their gdod behaviour being 
gifOn ; and dating the same period ^Ifpersonif who Vrere interned 

2a 
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away from their hoi^^ea, have been granted home domicile. » Theae 
men are on their hqponr. It is up to them to see t^at they do not 
*abi]fe the trust which has been placed in tKem. ^ ^ 

, Now 1 have one thmg more to say. admiplstration of this 

Let js peanliarly^istasteful to ns. Bi^t it has-been forc^d^upon ns by 
k grave necessity, and, however disagreeable our daty, it is one from 
vhich we cannot shrink. 

• 

We have taken the most careful pfecautions against the chance of 
committing injuatice by any acti£>n which we are driven to take 
y virtue of it. Every person dealt with under it w chavged in 
/ritfng with a de^nite offence, and is invited to write his reply. The 
^hole of the evidence against him is submitted to a Judicial officer 
or his V)pituon. 1 do not believe the Act could have been adminis- 
Bred with greater care or with more consideration for those against 
/horn it has been employed. Indeed GoverniUent — and if I may say 
0 , the public also— owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon*ble Mr. 
Inmpaing for the unfailing care, the unwearying patience, and the tact 
nth'* which he*, has discharged the heavy duties which have fallen to 
is lot in thiscCCKinection.’* 

The above statement sums up the policy of Government regarding 
be detenus under the Defence of India Act, of which the most remark- 
ble featufe ii)[as a persistent and careful review of all the cases. By 
April 1918 upwards of 225 men who had been interned under the 
provisions of the Defence of India^ Act or under the provisions of 
'^kindred measures had been released, generally on security, and upwards 
Cf a hundred men who had been interned away from their homes 
had been allowed a homo domicile. By the time of the King's 
Proclamation of the 23rd December 1919 the total nymber of State 
prisoners under Regulation III of 1818 had been reduced by nearly 
half and over 900 detenus had been released, with very few excep- 
tions on soourity. In fact the number of detenus under the Defence 
of lndi(^ Act was then only 141. In terms of the Act of Royal 
clemency in tl^e king's Proclamation all the detenus were released in 
1920. It may not be generally known that Goverdfnent also Endea- 
voured to obtain employment for those detenus who had reformed and 
tlfat they were successful isi a large number of cases. * 

The nowItU Q0llllllittM.-vThe administration of the Defence of 
India Act aroused much hostility. It was strongljr criticised and l^ts 
repeal was strongly urged despite^ repeated assurance% from Govern- 
ment as to the manner in which ii was being administered^ In laot^ 
one section oS Bengali opinion and of the press wEs either nnihii 

m ^ 



or nnviHiog to reoognijie the existence of any organised revolntion* 
ary crime in the province, and in conseqnenoe*^ they entirely fhiled to 
Appreciate the lecessity of* the measures t^en to combat it highly* 
coloured and unwarranted accounts were published o& the hardstiips 
to which the detenus grere said to be subjected. Much capital walk * 
made out of 1;he refusal of Ooternment to bring the detenus tS the 
courts, and a belief was spread abroad that, in many cases, tbe in- 
ternmeuts of« revolutionaries under thd Act had been based on 
insufficient evidence. A committee was accordingly appointed by the 
Government of India at tbe instance of the Government of Bengal ^n 
December 1U.7 under the Presidency of Mr. Justice Rowlatt, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in England, tf investigate id the 
fullest possible manner all the evidence bearing upon the sedition 
movement in India. Their report completely justified the action of 
Government, proved the existence of a widespread rdvolutionary and 
criminal organization India and demonstrated how unsuitable the 
ordinary law was for the situation. In Bengal alone betwosA the 
years 1906 and 1918, no less than 311 outrages bad been Committed 
over l,00(f persons had been accused but only 84 persons had "been 
• convicted. Ifut, with the passing of the Defence tf India Act and 
the operation of the rules under that Act to impose restrictions upon 
persons implicated in revolutionary movement, the outrages had fallen 
in numbers considerably. The committee, fherefore,* concluded that a 
permanent amendment of the law was necessary as tlfe Defence of 
India Act would only last for six months after the final r$storation of 
^eace. Subsequently a special enquiry was held into all the oases of» 
the'*' Bengal detenus by a committee consisting of Mr. Justice 
‘ Beaohcroft®of the •Calcutta High Court and Sir Narayan Chandra- 
varkar, an ej;-High Court Judge of Bombay, who decided that 
in 800 out of*806 oases there had been every ground for deten- 
tion; the remaining* persons were discharged, not because their in- 
nocence Vas established, but because the orders against them were 
pot in the opinion of the committee supported by adequate evidence. 
The policy of Government was thei^ore thoroughly vindicated; and 
the Government of India proof eded to put into executTon the recom- 
mendation ^of the Rowlatt Committee by legislation in^the beginning 
of 1919. 

Sfttyftfrabftt — ^This legislation, commonly called Ihe Rowlatt Act, 
though it way embodied in two laws, aroused great opposition 
which ^ was led liy Mr. Gandhi of the province of Bombay 
who, relying %n the alleged superiority of *' soul-force *’ aver 
material knight,* instituted a paasi^e rdMstance or Satyaaraha 
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movement^ in order to compel the withdrawal of the lawa. It 

was Intended that ^very one should ‘‘ refuse civilly to obey 
• these laws and suotf other laws as the oommittee *to be hereaftesr 
ap)9binted ma^ think fit**. Though warned even ^ by sympathisers 
^hat he was releasing fotoes of which he knew not the power, he per- 
sisteii. Eocal committees were set up to educate thsr masses in the 
doctrine of passive resistance and the most 'extraordinary and inflam- 
matory rumours, such as taxation to the extent of {lalf of bne*B 
income, werS circulated as to the acinal intention of the Act. Hartals 
were proclaimed. A hartal means ^the cessatioh of all business, in 
particular the closing of shops, by way of mourning,; whilst the 

effoiits of agitators to secure such cessation of business are provoca- 
tive of excitemenf and violence. The inevitable happened. The 
grave disorders in the Punjab are now history. In Bengal, though 
theVe was but little trouble at the hartal of the 6th April 1919, a 
serious riot occurred in Calcutta on the 12ih which ^jad to be put 

down,^ by the employment of armed force. Otherwise there was 

tittle excitement in Bengal, and that section of the press which had 
supported Satyagraha recanted after the disturbances in Ca^icutta, the 
minds of m^st ^people being at that time occupied by 'the abnormal, 
rise in prices. Neveriheless, it is important, as Satyagraha was the 
precursor of the non-co-operation movement. Before dealing, however, 
with that ^ovemjent, it Is necessary to turn aside to the Khilafat 
agitation which was the immediate cause of non-co-operation. 

« 

The Khilafat agitation.*— Muhami^adan susceptibilities were excitei^ 
in 1917 by the serious Bakrid disturbances in Bihar, and again in 
J91S by an article in a Calcutta paper which used a phrase indica- 
tive of disrespect to the tomb of the Prophet lea&ing to indignation 
meetings and to a very serious disturbance of lowe^ class Muham- 
madans in Calcutta at the time of the Bakrid, which resulted in 
a lamentable loss of life, and had to be quelled' «with the aid of the 
military sgid the Indian Defence Force. They were also * exercised 
in their^ minds as to whether they would get proper representation , 
under the refjrnfs scheme. Bul»' their main concern was the fate of 
Turkey during and after the war. At 'first they werfe somewhaPrecon- 
ciled to its fate* as the Holy Places of Islam had been l^ept'intact, but 
dfiring the latter part of 1S119 an agitation called 4he khilafat agita- 
tion was started 'with the demand that furkey and the Sultan or the 
Khalifat should be reinstated in the position which they, had occupied 
before the war. The Muhammadan press became obsessed by the 
Turkish question and their protestations became more* bitter as time 
weiit on. They found ntany sympathisers in the Hindn paj^rs. The 



agitation 'was supported by inaccurate history and wilful misre- 
presentation and despiU the oounter-propagKVida of Ooverninent, it 

•had its effect ^n the masses. At the same tin/^ Mr. Ghndhi Adopte(l 

* a 

the extraordina|;y course for a Hindu of identifying ^himself with it, 
a Muhammadan mo'v^ent, and later on the 10th March 1920, 1^* 
announced Jiia intention* of lesuling a non-co-operi^ion m#v6m(git so 
as to make the position of Government impossible in case the demands 
of the Moslejns regarding the Khalifat •were not met. 

Non-co-operation— First appiaranoe.— Non-co-operaiioii was, so Mr. 
Gandhi stated, to be absolutely free from violei^ce. It embraced Jhe i 
resignation iwef titles, the refusal of lawyers and litigants to attend 
the courts, the withdrawal of boys from schools, and ultimately a 
refusal to co-operate with Government in any form of activity. The 
boycott of foreign goods, the universal introduction of the* spinning * 
wheel and a national language were also advocated. At Urst, 
the movement was cofifined to sealous Muhammadans, but it gradu- 
ally attracted certain Hindus who disapproved of the methods,. which 
had been employed in quelling the distfirbances in the* Punjab in 
1919 or to whom Mr. Gandhi’s personality made a ^strong a^eal;* 

. and it certainly absorbed the revolutionaries, Th** movement began 
in Bengal in February 1920 with a conference held by the Bengal 
Khilafat Conference Committee in the Calcutta Town Hall. The new 
tenets of the non-co-operation movement Vere accepted, ^nd it was 
decided to hold a hartal on the 19th March 1920, alid to send a 
telegram to the Viceroy and the King-Emperor declartng that the 
•Moslems of India would find it* impossible “ to keep their seculay 
loyMty intact” unless the demands regarding the. Khalifat were 
accepted, before #he 19th March milder counsels prevailed. Though 
it was clear that the agitators had by then created an organization 
in Bengal by%hich co-ordinated action was possible, the hartal was 
only a qualified ^success and as an exhibition of soul;force it 
failed to* impress anyone ; and the impudent telegram as originally 
worded was only despatched from five districts. A second hartal 
was declared for the Isl August ^1920, but thi| was tf failure, 
and Uiere was considerable divergence of opinion as ff) the policy of 
non-co-operation. The Bengal extremist leaders were ^in favour pf a 
modification rff non-co-operation, but they weie out-voted at the 
special meeting of* congress held in Caltfutta in S^tember 1920, In 
fact, up to the end of 1920f the movement which was not indigonous' 
to, had been a failure in, Bengal. Some intending candidates refused 
to stai]^ for the Ijegislative Council, a few honorary magistrates aitod 
ettbordinate police-officers iresiirneiil and, in one case, a title was 
icgigned»*but the general feeling of the peop4e was apathetic. 
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MMUlgf in nM-60-0peratlM.— At however the begiuning of 1921 
a ehange took place an%i the movement began, to obtain a 6rm tootliig 
rin the change was dne^ the sn^oess U the extremist 

non^co-operator^ at the Nagpnr Congress which was h^ld at the close 
^ ft the year 1920 and ^to the complete conversion ,of a prominent 
Bengali eftremistoto the movement. At the same' time c the character 
of the movement changed into an avowed' attempt "to paralyse and 
destroy the existing Government by means of non-co-operation ; su^raj 
(complete se^f-government) was proclaimed as attainable within a 
c year; and the Khalifat was forgotten for the lime being. The 
movement was engineered and fostered by numerons meetings and 
violent speechesi by the activities of agitators andisgnised or in the 
gaise of fakirs and sadhus stirring up trouble in the villages, by 
' the fornaation of corps of volunteers and by a campaign of wilful 
misfepreaentation and intimidation. It also received a stimulus 
from the economic pressure caused by the high cost of living and 
from the general industrial discontent. Nominally non-violent, it was 
j^rovocative* of violence, serious disorder, loss of life and the growth 
"^of a dangerous^ spirit of lawlessness. ^ 

The year opeithd with a general strike of stadents. The autho- 
rities of certain colleges in Calcutta, with a view to their national- 
ization and on a promise from a prominent non-co-operator to 
bear all deQcits before the changes were introduced, agreed to with- 
draw their institutions from the Calcatta University system. The 
demand for the nationalization of ^ colleges then started in other^ 
colleges ; students withdrew in large nu^pibers from them and excite- 
ment rapidly spread. The strike was not, however, universal in 
Calcutta ; the conduct of the students of the Presidency College, 
despite the persistent annoyance of non-co-operators, wm unexception- 
able. But almost all the Calcutta colleges were closed and the 
students** dispersed to their homes, in order thatdheir parents might 
bring a sectary influence to bear upon them and in order to relieve 
unaffected students from the daily and intolerable strain. Outside 
Calcutta, the non-co-operation movement in colleges was practicaUy 
universal, though in varying degrees o^ acuteness ; k also found an 
eohd in numerous schools. Eventually, the excitement died> down for 
lack of stimulus, when it ha^ run its course and the naldonal floUegw 
promised by the^ non-co-opergtors did not materialise. The gregj^ 
bulk of thg students remained unaffect^ but the excitement ^haa 
told on th^ attendance in various classes of instltutiona 

, ' f I . 

This Blvike was fallowed by a seri«a of ladutrlat atrikea wdiid* 
the^ eogioMriii'g of the 'exodca Of oooUaa fronf -thO te|»* 
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oC Sylhet and the purely political strikes on the' steiimer and 
lines in Bastern Bengal called as pifrt of the genergl harktl 
sleclared in ooRnectipn wHh that exodua^ In ifoth th^e oiAes the* 
efforts of the ni>a-eo-operatora were produotiye of muoh misery. *The 
strikes failed, t^s the jnen had no legitimate cause for complaint) * 
many of thsno realised too late, that they had lout their* means of 
liyelihood, and that in return the non-co-operators had nothing to give 
them. Meanwhile the general public were put to considerable incon- 
venience ; and many publioista^of varying shades of opinion were led 
to denounce the inducement of^strikes for politicj^l ends. The case ^ of i 
the exodus coolies was even more pathetic, as they spent what 
little money they had and arrived in Bengal in^ varying stagis of 
. poverty unable to proceed any further to their homes without the 
assistance of private charity. They were a danger both to themselves * 
and the public from disease and epidemic, a danger which, despite* the 
efforts of Government (b mitigate it, was intensified by the conduct of 
the local non-co-operators. There was great suffering ; many uiMieces- 
sary deaths occurred ; and many became homeless beggars.* ^ 

Outbreaks also occurred in jails. There was h serious outt)reak 
•in the Central Jail at Rajshahi where the non-co-dpevation rumour 
had spread that the British Government had come to an end and 
that all prisoners were to be released. On the 24th March 1921, 
669 out of 969 prisoners escaped. The* majority were however 
re-captured ; the two ringleaders in the conspiracy were sentenced to 
18 months’ rigorous imprisonment each, and the rest were also suit- 
*ably punished. Outbreaks oc^curred subsequently on a smaller sealer 
in the sub-jails at Sirajganj and Netrokona in the districts of 
Pabna an(f Mymeiisingh. There were also conspiracies in other 
jails which were suppressed in time. 

Other manifestations of the movement were the agitation against 
village self-governnfent in the district of Midnapore, the picketing of 
drink shops (this was done ostensibly in the name of temperance 
» but really with the object of diminishing the revenue of. Govern- 
ment), the opposition to the beginning of settleqjent operations 
in th^ districts of Bogra and fiirbhum, and early in November 1921 
an attack en ijie police by a Ehilafat mob in Howrdh leading to a 
serioini disturSance dn which several persons were killed and woundSd; 
The*; boycott of foreign goo^/i was given a temporary impulse and 
these . were some bonfires of foreign ^oth, but it was not popular* 
Attempts were made to undmnlne the loyalty of the police, but with 
*liegltgii)le resufts. Amongst the cbfef incidents of the movement v^ere 
,ll|^jittein^ to ^ycott the vidt of His Bo/al Highne^ the Duke of 
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Connsnffht at the end of January 1921, an attempt which was only 

M * * • * 

partially successful as mere were a fair number of spectators on the 
•day of® his arrival; the hc^^rtal of the 17th ^ No^vembtr 1921 whichf 
froiA the point of view of non-co-operation, was ve^ry successful, as 
|he public life of the cfty of Calcutta was ^ntirely ^paralysed ; and 
the unsuccessful attempt to boycott the visil of ^is Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 

fiovernmept attitude towards non-GO-pperatioii.~At rfirst attempts 
were made lay Government to check ^he spread of the movement by 
thu ordinary law, imd loyalist leagues were formed and meetings 
held .to expose the fallacies of the movement. But, the progrefis made 
on tflese lines was disappointing and by the month of November 1921 
the movement had become dangerous ; it was firmly and widely 
established ; the inevitable accompaniment of the movement had been 
violence, and ij was concentrating on the masses, who under the 
influence of constant misrepresentation and agitation were getting out of 
control. Moreover, the policy of civil disobedience, which Mr. Gandhi 
defined as a “civil revolution, which wherever practised, \vould mean 
the e^id of Government’s authority and open defiance of Government and 
its law” wa8*a<5bept by the all-India Congress Committee early in - 
that month. More active steps were therefore taken. Control was 
exercised over the holding of meetings and processions in Calcutta 
and in tbe distfiot of flowiah ; those corps of volunteers, whose 
interference with the law-abiding public had become pronounced 
were proclaimed as unlawful associations under Part II of the 
'Criminal Law Amendment Act, 19(^8 ; ^more numerous arrests were’ 
made and the local leaders were apprehended and sent up for trial. 
At the same time the citizens of Calcutta formed a Civil Guard, 
whilst an anti-Aar/aZ committee was established to take precautions 
for the provision of public services in the event of ^hartals and to 
initiate counter-propaganda against the campaign intimidation. 

In ad^^essing the Legislative Council on the 19th December Lord 
Ronaldsbay spoke as follows : — 

“ Now let say something on the subject which is uppermost 
in every one’s minds, namely, the unhappy situation which has 
recently ariseif. I am not sure if the motion to be nroved is to 
be regarded as an attack ^ipon the broad principle on which the 
policy of Government is based, or whet;her its purpose is to criticise 
the manner in which the policy itself has been carried out. If 
the latter is the object, I have no complaint against the Coundl. 
Indeed, 1 should be^ the last person to suggest that criticism of the 
way in which effect had been given to the pcdicy • of Ghvernment 
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was not an altogether proper function of the Council. Government 
has no reason to regard temperate and reasoned criticism lui any* 
%ing but advSntagaouB. " It places Govegnment in possession of tht“ 
views of the Gouncil and it enables Government ftself to explain 
its action and* to •disflflmse the public mind where n^essary oH 
many ideas which are based on the fals3 rumour* and exaggerated 
statements which inevitably gain currency at times of excitemeni 
such as the present. If, on the other hand, the motiosi is intended 
to be an attack o^i the broad principles upon which the policy of 
Government rests, then I cdhfess that I slntuld feel that I Had 
good cause 'tor cosnplaint. Let me explain. The policy of Govern- 
ment was set forth by me when addressing the •Council on Novem- 
ber 21st. The policy seemed to me to rest upon an unassailable 
foundation. It was in fact this and nothing more than *this--rthe 
discharge of its primajy duty of securing to the laav-abiding public 
the liberty to* pursue its lawful business and pleasure unmolested. 
At the time when I made this statement of policy there were Certain 
organizations known as “volumteer corps*’ which for a corjaider- 
able time past had been becoming steadily bolder in* their interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the law-abiding public. * I informed the 
Council of the action which Government had been driven to take, 
namely, that of declaring these corps to be unlawful associationfi 
under the Criminal Amendment Law Act of ^ I %dded that 

Government felt obliged to exercise control over the holding^ of meetings 
and processions in certain ureas, , and, finally, that it must take steps 
against any one deliberately defying the law. These briefly are thd 
broad principle on which the policy of Government rests ; and I 
certainly received* the impression from the debate which ensued 
that these pryiciple were fully endorsed by the Council. Before 
Government took the action to which I have referred I and my 
Government had bfen receiving complaints from peaceful ciflzens in 
all parts of the province of intimidation and boycott. Xhese com- 
plaints had been becoming more and more insistent. I was asked, 
was Government no longer willing^to protect the*p|jblic from this 
form ^f molestatfon ? And I* was urgevl to take action against the 
agencies by which this particular form of violence was bftng 
practised. Tftese complaints had becoq^e so numerous that I did 
not think it necessary when addressing the Oou&cil on November 
21st to give any narrative of events leading up to the situation 
whioti compelled ns to take action. I thought they were too well- 
known.* It. seHms, however, that there are many who are not fully 
aware of ^ hat |^as been happening or who •have failed to appreciate 
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the real Bignificance of events. Let me, therefore, place befoi;jB you, 
without' heat of an:|^ iind, a brief outline of events. I will not 
^ further back than Octo|^er last. At the' beginning^of that montlf 
a manifesto, signed by Mr. Gandhi and a large ibumber of other 
fArominent non-oo-operators, laid it down that if, was the duty of erery 
Indiito soldier aild civilian to sever his connection *with Govern- 
ment. There followed two important developments — an intensive 
campaign to undermine the Idyaity of the police and a aapid develop- 
ment in the activities of “volunteef*" corps.” Alongside of these 

0 

twp significant develqpments was to be observed a rapid increase in 
open ^ lawlessness and defiance of constituted authority. •There were 
breaches of the (^eace in Howrah and Calcutta which are within 
the recollection of all. But such episodes were not confined to 
Calcutta.* All over the Presidency persons were moving, stirring up 
disal^ection among the masses. This process was assisted by an 
intensive campaign of highly inflammatory speeches which had been 
in progress for spme months past. Between the beginning of June 
and ^the thiddle of November, I received reports of no less than 
4,265^ meetings, held in diflFerent parts of the province. * I could 
quote passagesc fmm these speeches which are so inflammatory, so 
violent in their abuse, that they would shock the Council. I 
retrain from doing so, for the sole reason, that I do not want 
to excite • feeling unnecessarily. But I can assure the Council 
that, addressed, as in nine cases out of ten, these speeches 
have been, ^o audiences made up of the illiterate and emotional 
^nasses, they could have but one result, namely, that of spreading* 
broadcast feelings of hatred and disaffection and of goading the 
people to violence. And that, indeed, has already been* the actual 
result. Assaults on Settlement officers have taken place. Govern- 
ment servants have been threatened and boycotted. No^ let me return 
to Calcutta; and I take the events of November 17th to illustrate 
the state of affairs which had been reached. The life of the city 
was paralysed. Were the police provocative? Certainly not. On the 
contrary the almpst universal complaint made to me was that the 
police remained inactive and refrained from making arrests.. Now 
let *UB oonsideit this question. Did the public desire this paralysis 
of the normal life of the ci|y ? Did the people agree to suspend their 
ordinary activities voluntarily ? Most Assuredly not. Most bitter 
were the complaints made to me by Indian and Kuropean alike of 
the cohipnlsion which was applied to restrain theln from prooeedtog 
al>out their lawful business. 1 was told by the non-co-opmtiott 
piresB that I yras the vfolim of a disordered imaginatioji when, { 
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belieTed ib^t inlimidatipn was employed. W^l, It this statement of 
the no-co-operatton press is true, what follows from it.? It* follows 
that a large nambeip of gentlemen, Indian and European,* wjiose* 
good faith I hi^e never had the smallest ^reason te doubt, have • 
been guilty of « cqpspAgcy to make false statements to |pe. Suoft 
a Biippositiftn* is too fantastically absured to bt worthy Sf a 
mcij^ent’s consideration. Why, there is a case before the courts at 
this moment •in which an Indian gentleman charges number of 
the members of t^e Khilafat ^committee with intimidation of the 
most violent and disgraceful Mnd. I do not cemment on the cUse ^ 
since it is fub jucijice \ I merely state the fact. And, indeed, are 
theie not members of the Council itself who can prove from pereonal 
experience that this is not an isolated case ? It is these unlawful 
activities that decided Government to proscribe these corps. * If ^ley 
had confined their activities to selling fchaddar and 4o asking shop- 
keepers politely not to do business on any particular day, I should 
never have dreamed of proceeding against them. But we knovf quite 
well that^that was not the case. Picketting was resorted* to, U> an « 
extent which constituted an intolerable interferexfoe w4th the liLerty 
• of a number of perfectly law-abiding persons. And bitter were the 
complaints of a large class of Indian traders that they were being 
compelled against their will to adopt a course which they did not 
wish to adopt. Many forms of intimidatTon were* pi^actlSed. And 
last, but not least, these corps usurped the functions of authority and 
claimed to control the life of tl^e city. Was it to be wondered at, 
if the unruly elements in th^ population, seeing the authority o^ 
the police thus challenged, thought that the times were favourable 
for the play of tlteir lawless instincts ? Stone-throwing at innocent 
persons became common ; vehicles were held up and compelled to 
deposit their fares, and there was general talk of a Ooonda Raj. 

t* • 

Wo have been criticised for placing military pickets in the town. 
Had we no grounds for doing so ? I have already told t&e Council 
of one case of alleged violent intimidation which^ throws a some- 
what Jurid light « on the claio^ of some at least of Ihose associated 
with the movement to non-violence. I have now to inform ^the 
Council ol tfte discovery on the night of December 8th of^a 
number of sinister weapons concealed in *an nnteni^led house in the 
heart of the town. The natcf^e of theses weapons left little doubt as 
to the sort of use to which they were intended to be put — swords 
jdageniously ooieBeaTed in the handles of umbrellas, daggers of a 
^uliady^ vicious type, tuiiwir$ and jars pf sold. Very well, then 
lay strm upon tfai»-4hat witl^ so many re^ut outbreaks 
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of riotiDg in tbe streets of the city fresh in one’s mind; and with 
these fyrther .evidena^s of the sort of activities which v^ere in progree| 
at t]^e movement, it was dA unreascmable as a precautionary measure 
to have recourse to a « limited number of ^military patrols. These 
patrols w<^e withdrawn as soon as the necesAty^or their use seemed 
to the responsibTe authorities to have passed, and, as a matter of 
fact, they were only in use ^ altogether on a portion of two days. 
But it is nut possible to say that occasion for the employment of 
troops may not again arise if incitements of violence continue. Only 
thVee days ago an Urdu manuscript 'leaflet was found posted^ up in 
the gity of which the following is a translation 

“ What are you thinking about only ? Just come face to face 
with your opponent. Let yourself be cut to pieces, even 
to death, but do not let any loss come to the Khilafat. 
Do not look towards Bagdad, ueitlier do you look towards 
the army, but kill your enemy right and left. Do not 
let any of your enemy to be left unkilled if you see him 
and do not think that you are alone, because you are 
being heSped by Imam Mehdi, wl^o is standing in front 
of >oiR‘ Call him. Just fly a flag in your hand and cry 
out Khoda^ Khoda^ beat a drum in the name of Din 
Muhammad throughout the lanes.” 

These are c things* which Gfovernment cannot ignore. Then complaints 
have been made as to the behaviour of the Civil Guard. Well — 
the Civil feuard was not created by Government ; it came into 
cexistence as the result of spontaneous action on the part of 
European and Indian non-offlcial gentlemen — action, I may observe 
incidentally, which in itself provides additional prbofs of \he serious 
nature of the interference with the liberty of the people of which 
the non-co-operators were guilty. Government agreed to regularise 
this body by conferring upon its members certain powers under 
the Police^ Act. Such, then, being the origin of the body, it is 
not altogether surprising if, in the rush of recruits to join, some 
unsuitable persons were enrolled. As soon as I received complaints 
of tbe conduct of individual memb&rs 1 enquired into the matter 
and, as a lesid^ strict instructions have been issued by Government 
with a view to guarding m future against incidents such as those 
cf which 1 have^ received complaint. For example, instructions have 
been issued that powers under the Police Act should be conferred 
only upon persons of known respectability. Further, that members 
of the Force should act under'^ the orders of tbeip patrol ' leaders 
Only^ and that iMipendent action of individual members is not 
wanted and Gan on}^ leadoto misunderstandings. lnstnictioi]b halie 



also btfen iesaed to guard against the possible, misuse of firearms in 
the case of peijpons entitled to carry them in their private cecity, 
Such arms, for exartple, are only to be*%arriftd on duty with ,th« 
authority of the* patrol leader which will oyly be given for gooij 
and sufficient jdasons .men of known responsiblitj. 

I am quite ready td believe that there have been complaints 
against individual members which may 4iav3 been well-founded, but 
every possible precaution has ivw been tiiken to guarcf against tlii* 
in future and I wJuld express^my unqualified admiration of the lyv 
selfish fuannyr in which so large a number of respectable citizem 
have thus come forward voluntarily to take their, share mi the 
none too easy task of maintaining law and order* in this city. 

Then complaint has been made that trials have boeif largelj 
held in camera, I have enquired into this and I have been in- 
formed that in three ‘cases the court has been cleared by th< 
Magistrate by virtue of the right vested in him by clause 362 ol 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and I have been informed* that thii 
course was only taken by the Magistrate because* he .was unabfe tc 
•proceed with* the trial owing to the demonstrati^na which wen 
taking place in court. 

Then I have received complaints of ill-treatment of individua 
prisoners. The case which has attracted most atten^ioif was that 
of the son of Mr. C. R. Das. As soon as this case brough 

^o my notice I ordered an encjinyy and called for a medical report 
Perhaps I had better read ih# report of the medical officer. 

“I liHve the, honor to state that I have made a vfry carefu 
examination of the person of Chiraranjan Das and fount 
no ^arks or bruises of any kind except a healed sea 
between ^tiie thumb and fore-finger of the right-hanc 
• which the prisoner said was caused by an injury receivec 
about a month before. There was no injury on ‘the head 
The allegation that his arm was twisted so much that \i 
fairly fame to tl^e point of breaking* would hav< 
necessitated such force as to leave some marks, oi 
iSruj^es behind. There were no such marks.*’ 

• , * 

It will be clear from this and vaHons Other episedes that man; 

false statements and much ‘exaggeration find their way into th< 
public Press at a time of excitement like the present, and I wouh 
beg tbet inembcirs of this Council • not to assume that everything 
which thqjr read in jhe newspapers or eve.rything which they heal 
thM ucceswrily *be true. 



But, perhaps, the^ most general complaint has been ofp indi|h 
criminal aripests. is the case that large numbers of persbns in*- 
^eluding students have been arrested. And no one regrets, nilbre 
^thau I do that this blyould be so. But surely the blame rests 
primarily ^upon those who have played upopVthe puFtriotio impulses 
of these young ^men. Was it not with tt^e object of^ getting them 
imprisoned that appeals were made to their easily-stirred emoi;[on8, 
and that tl^y were urged to defy the law ? These young men, 
when arrested, are given every opportunity of « immediate release. 
Osly those who openly declare that ft is their intention deliberately 
to defy the law are sent up for trial. Even aft^r cobviction they 
are given every oyportanity to reconsider their position. It is not 
much that Government asks of them. No undertaking to refrain 
fropi taking part in constitutional agitation is required. Merely an 
assurance that if released, they will not deliberately challenge lawful 
authority and defy the law. Is that much to ask ? If such an 
assurdnee is given they are released. Does that sound like a policy 

of blind repression ? 

^ * 

. But do not fall into the error of supposing that all those who 
are arrested are students who have been misled. Of the persons 
arrested the day before yesterday 70 per cent, were mill hands. 
Nearly the whole of tl^e persons arrested yesterday were men of 
the same^ oUtBS from different mill areas outside Calcutta. And 
what were <4hey about ? They have themselves confessed that they 
are paid to come and play the part of “volunteers” in Calcutta,, 
'and so to court arrest. It would be o difficult, surely, to discover 
a more callous example of the exploitation of labour for political 
ends. There is a good deal more than I could say with regard to 
the various complaints which have been made of ^he manner in 
which the policy of Government has been enforced— many of them, 
I woul(i point out based upon false statements %nd the wildest of 
wild rumeur.” 

Subsequently the measures taken by Goveniment met with the 
disapproval ofethe Bengal Legislative ^Council, who in February 1922 
pai|sed a resolution condemning them in the face of further over- 
wjielming evidence of the intensity and the danger of jhe^ movement. 

Wilt of tllO Pl^lOO of WUos.— His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales arrived in Calcutta on,, the 24th December 1921 and left on the 
31st after completing a full and strenuous programme of public activity.., 
For weeks the non-co^perators bad been endeavouring by peKimasioii; 
intimidation and the^ dissemination of wild lumoUrs to seoi|N a 
plete haftnl on the 24^ December and a boycott ^ot the fonetiitti 
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arrange^ in^ honour of the Prince. The power of Oovernment wee 
deliberately challenged ; and besides others, pai<l mill coolies and 
other low class ^ersops were employed to ^^rade the streets as ^olan- 
teera openly pnraoing the objects of the proclaimed associations Ind 
courting arrest, sp that ijpe jails might become overcrowded and Govern-*i 
ment forced to •abandon its* active policy. All these eforts fillled, «nd 
tbe police, with .the valuable assistance of the Civil Guard, proved 
equaf to the occasion : confidence was restored and the visit was most 
successful. Large crowds attended all the functions, but the^ciilminating 
point of his successful visit was •reached at the pageant on the Maidi^p 
on the tff ter neon of the 27 th. There was a spontaneous demonstration 
and the police on duty had the utmost difficulty in ^keeping back^ihe 

• crowd, which burst inwards in its desire to approach the royal car- 

riage. There was no other function during the visit at which* such a 
demonstration was possible, but His Royal Highness was again warmly 
welcomed on proceeding to open the Victoria Memorial on the 28th 
December. • 

The Vistorla Memorial .—The Victoria Memorial, “a great nat^nai 
memorial designed to commemorate for all time trhe splendour *and 
achievements ot Her reign,** was formally opened by Ifis* Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales on the 27th December 1921 at a brilliant 
ceremony. This is, as His Excellency the Governor described it in his 
address, a treasure bouse wherein is displayed a collefction ai pictures, 
statues, historical documents and other objects of interest Illustrative of 
Indian history, and especially of that of the Victorian Era. *lts concep- 
tion was due to Lord Curzon,^the architect was Sir William Emerson < 
and the builders were Messrs Martin and Company', of which Sir 
Hajendra l^th Mukherji is the head. The cost was borne by volun- 
tary subscription from all parts of India. 

Non-oo-operttioii after the visit of the Prince of Wales.— The 

visit of the Prince Wales at the end of the year 1921 I'estored 
confidence in Calcutta and the immediate neighbourhood in ^922 ; and 

• the press showed a tendency to apologize for the warmth of his 
welcome not having equalled the entbusiasm with whic^ he had been 
recejivdtl in the coronies. The province outside Calcutta still, however, 
remained distui;|l)ed. There were local disturbances in the districts^ of 
Pabna, Rangpnr, 244’argana8 (Titagarh), Jalpaiguri (Madarihat) add 
Tippera, which could only, be stopped on accoudt of the defiant 
and tbreatenihg attitude of the mobs t>j firing on them with un- 
avoidable loss of Ufe. Additional police were sanctioned for eertain 
areas at the cost of the inhabitants* with a view to producing a sobers 

effect.^ The •murderous attack however df a mob, culminating In 
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the massaore of the whole police force of a thana in the ^ United 
Provinces, led Mr, Ga\idhi to postpone his* proposed programme of 
t general civil' disobedience. ^Matters then appareijtly l^gan to qnieteip; 

and there was very little excitement when Mr. Gapdhi was arrested 
^«;n March. 

‘The ‘war.-tord Ronaldshay's administration covefed the last 
nineteen months of the war when Bengal was called upon wit^i the 
rest of the ^mpire for special efforts in the provision Of men, money 
and material. Europeans rallied to t&e call to arpas with enthusiasm, 
'Whilst men in Government employ w^re allowed to go in proportions 
which were compatible with the needs of the^ admihistralion. A 
cenotaph was ereobed by public subscription to the men of Calcutta 
who had fallen in the war and it was unveiled by His Royal 
Hijfhne^s the Prince of Wales in 1921. The investments of the 
province in th§ two war loans of 1917 and 1918 were consider- 
able. It is not, however, out of place to give a full list of the 
contrA)ations of Bengal towards the war dealing incidentally with 
the •main* features of the period. Such a list will be^ found in 
appendix IV, * which is substantially complete so far^ at all events 
as Indian effdrt^ is concerned. From this list it will appear that the* 
Presidency strongly supported established funds and institutions and 
that it also exerted itself in the development of organizations and 
funds aloag lineS of its own. Calcutta was by far the largest contri- 
butor under *all heads, and the special efforts made by Europeans in 
that city w%re numerous. Of these^ those which evoked most enthu- 
^siasm were perhaps the “Lady Carmichael’s Bengal Women’s War 
Fund” and the. “Statesman Calcutta War Fund”, the former of which 
developed a remarkably efficient organization for the manufacture and 
distribution of war gifts on a large scale. Indian patriotism found 
expression in special efforts which grouped themselves*^’ mainly round 
the ideas of sending’ an Indian Medical Corps to ^ Mesopotamia and of 
sending* to the front the Bengali regiment. The farmer projpct, which 
belongs t 4 > the previous administration, fell short of complete realisa- 
tion largely owing to the ill-luck of a storm at sea. 

The Bengati regiment— The * nucl^s of the latter project, the 
Bqpgali regiment, had been created in the time of Lord Carmichael 
bv the raising of the Bengal Double Company in thooyear 1916. In 
1917 it was decided to radse two more companies and thus form 
a complete battalion. Special arrangements were made for recruit- 
ment, and, finally, in the autumn of 1917, the battalion, designated 
the 49th Bengalis and known ^ as the Bengalf re^fimeut, ^left for 
Mesopotamia and i^ghdad. Recruitment for it oontinufid in 1918. 
but in 1920 it was disbknded after the war. 
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Indian Qnfenna Forof.— The Indian wing of the Indian Defence 
Force, the Calcutta University Corps and the Bengal Light* Horse, 
lAranches of thlk; forye, berth of which \|ere sanctioned doriftg the* 
period and which proved popular, are also instances of voluntary 
Indian contribaiion hi ^inan-power. After the war the formation o& 
the 2nd (Cal<fntta) Battalion of the University Trfihing Corpse and 
the let (Territorial) Battalion, 94th Russeirs Infantry, was sanotioned 
for Indians iinder the Indian Territorial Force Act, jL920; and a 
beginning was made^ in working^ out the organization. The Kuropean 
branches of the Indian Defence Force supplied gontinuous drafts f^r 
three UnontlfB trs^ining at Poona and they assisted the military 
authorities generally by the provision of men for^ guard duty a^the 
Calcutta Fort and the Kidderpore Docks during the war*; they were 
also called out for duty in couneotion with the riots of 8Sptember 
1918 and were complimented on their behaviour. In J.920 the Inifian 
Defence Force was replaced by the Auxiliary Force created out of 
the older volunteer forces. 

Contrihutidns of Native States.— The two Native states made . 
noteworthy cojitributions. The late Maharaj-Kumar Hitfendra Narayan 
“of Cooch-Hehar went on active service to France, and* His Highness 
the Maharaja Bahadur made largo donations towards the expenses of 
the war and for the relief of those who j^uiFered hjf it. His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Tripura besides contributing jn Ambulance 
car for France and a motor launch for Mesopotamia also^aile large 
^ash donations. 

Provision of non-combataifts.— A noticeable feature of the list is 
the large jgrovision of non-combatants made by the province. Before 
the commencement of the period a continuous supply of lascars and 
skilled and unskilled labour for overseas work had been kept up, 
but it was not till July 1917 that really systematic recruitment was 
undertakegi. Thereafter labourers and followers began to come in 
considerable numbers both from Calcutta and outside • it. For 
instance, in the year 1918 over 20,500 men were obtained from 
Calcutta alone. A number of prisoners in jails voludtegred for service 
as Bv/^epers, dhobis and artisans in Mesopotamia. Lascars deserve 
special mentiop as they did yeoman service in the merchant service ; 
in the year f918 no less than 13,000 m^n were sent to out-perts. 

Minor oontfibutions. — Tl\^re are other minor ^ contributions not 
adopted to tabulation, which therefore tin<l no place in the appendix, 
such as the provision by jute and shipping firms of miscellaneous 
services by grtfnting tiansport and other concessions and making gifts 
of materiSl. The St. John's Ambulance Association maintained a 
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constont sappl]^ of medical and sargioal aooeaaories for t^e hpspitala 
at the 'front. The IJst does not, of ooarae, include the material which 
' the pthrince supplied in ]|irge quantities duoh (is juft, quinine, jai)^ 
maiufactured articles like blankets, bandages, etc./> timber for the 
Jilnnitions Board, etc. . 

l%aoes-~It is ^0 the credit of the press, that throughbut the war 
its attitade regarding it requires little criticism, though it was^uiii- 
mately foun<J necessary to * create in 1918 a publicity board for 
the dissemination of correct news regarding thp war. The board 
published a weekly • journal in Bengali called the Salyasamachar 
whiqh had a circulation of over twenty thousand^ copied Both the 
pubfic and the press received the cessation of hostilities on the 
lllh Novenlber 1918 with genuine satisfaction and relief. The formal * 
public Announcement of peace was made on the 19th July 1919, 
the date fixed for the ceiebratiotis in England. They did not, however, 
take place in Bengal till November 1919, when the various functions 
passed oil quietly. Two thousand three hundred and thirty-eight 
. prisQtiers 'were released on the 19th July 1919 from tl^e jails in 
Bengal ; and • partial remissions of sentences^ were granted to 8,000 
others. • ^ 

Bengal Employment and Labour Board.— in January 1919 the 
Bengal Employment and J^iSbour Board was started to deal with the 
resettlement «iu civil life of Anglo-Indian and European officers 
discharged ^from war service as well as to assist discharged Bengali 
volunteers in finding employment, vlt secured employment for 
* persons, of which 367 were Government appointments. It was 
dissolved on the Blst March 1920, but its activities were. taken over 
by the Political Department. 

Hostile olient.— Hostile aliens in Bengal oontinuetf to be interned 
at the« Civil Detention camps, while a few. wl^o were released on 
parole, were allowed to live under supervision at their ^'places of 
residence.** In December 1919, however, such of the German and 
Austrian detenus ^who were not exempted were repatriated, and those'* 
exempted wer# released. v , ^ 

*Tlie Bengal (Alians) MsquallfloaUon got— Two epaotment. were 
pdised by the Bengal Legi|lative Oouncil closely • connoted with the 
war. The first Was the Bengal (Aliens) Disqualification Act, 1918 
(H.C. Ill of 1918), of whibh the object was prevent parsons, 
not being British subjects or subjects of any in India, from 

voting at elections or sitting as members of local boclies in* Bengal 
and from holding rMponsible offices under tkoae bodies. * 



Tht liKPu IM<«ro|t SoolMy tot— The^ other enactment waA 
the Indian Red-cross Society (Bengal Branch) ^ct, 1920 (B.C, Till 
8f 1920), the R.8t Act parsed by the old# Bengal Legislative Council,* 
• It provides for the administration of various moneys, properties *and 
gifts received in Beng^Jl from the public *duting the war for thi 
purpose of toidioal and other aid to the sick and •wounded and for 
comforts to troops and other purposes, which up to the time of the 
passini^ of the Act had been held in trust for the Bengal Women's 
War Fond and the “ Our Fund. This was a private Bill 

introduced by Sir Robert Watson-Smyth. 

• • 

HUH TPRCtSi'“T- he Chittagong Lm j mcio nun nii^erto 
been treated as a district under the administration of the Political 
Department of Government, and their adndnistration was in the 
direct portfolio of Lord Ronaldshay. On visiting Chittagong* in 1^17 
he found, however, th^t matters required investigation in the Hill 
Tracts. The substitution of territorial for tribal administration in 
these backward tracts, the extension of settled cultivation amongst 
the hillmon and the general advance of civilisation had raised ifany « 
new problems, and had rendered necessary some deveropmont of the 
‘administrative system. Mr. F. D. Ascoli, i.c.S., was accordingly placed 
on special duty to enquire into the whole question and ho submitted 
a report which dealt fully with every asqpct of tho^ administrafion. 
The main defect of the administration was the want of iv pAper reve- 
nue system. Lord Ronaldshay accordingly decided to introdi^e a proper 
•evenue system, to substitute a Efember of the Indian Civil Service 
as Deputy Commissioner for *he Superintendent, who had hitherto* 
been a meipber of the Indian Police Service, and to divide the district 
into three subdivisions corresponding to the chiefs’ circles. The 
necessary amendments were made in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Regulation I of 1900 by Regulation IV of 1920; and the new 
revenue gystem is® gradually being introduced. The tracts are now 
administered by the Revenue Department on the resorvetl side of 
• Government. 

Natlvt States. -yHis Excellency the Governor visited both the Native 
States of Cooch-Behar and Tripura (previously called Hill Tippoi|i). 
On the l8t*JaSnary 1919 the title of Maharaja” was conferred upon 
Qis Highness the Raja of Hill Tippers as*a hereditary distiiiction. 

Tkt PrMS>~*TheFe was a cortinoed * inoreaae in the number of 
pwiodioaia, both English and veraacnlar, published in (he period. 

In iho^eu 19f7‘18 they numbered 320, of which 162 were in Bengali 
and IW iif Engl^h. By March 1921 the nnmber'hsd increased to 406, 
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of which 209 were in i^engali and 130 in. English. The majority were 
published in Calcuttp. The Indian press reflected Moderate, Extremist 
*and Mhhammadan opinion gon such subjects' as raformi, revolutionary 
crime and non-co-operation in the manner already ncPticed. Otherwise 
^ts attitude was chiefly remarkable for its inability or »un willingness to 
recognise t)ie gobfiwill of Government in their policy, whilst much un- 
informed criticism was levelled at certain Government departments such 
as the Agricultural Department. Some were very virulent in their 
hostility to Government and in an attempt to promote racial hostility. 
Ml^ny papers also continued to disseminate information which when 
not false was so garbled as to make it discreditat^le to •Government. 
Accordingly an exueriment was made in the year 1920 of the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Information, one of whose duties was to supply 
correct information to the public and more particularly to the press. 
The reformed /souncil, however, voted against the grant for his 
appointment and it was discontinued in 1921. Subse.]U6utly, however, 
a Pubkcity Officer was appointed. Action was taken under the Indian 
Pres^ Act,* 1910, in several instances. Certain books, newspapers, 
pamphlets and» leaflets were forfeited. Security was demanded from 
several presses* And newspapers and it was furnished in over half* 
their numbers. In a few cases the security was ordered to be forfeited. 
The appointment of General Press Censor made during the war ceased 
to exist a^ the hnd of February 1919, but the Muhammadan Press 

Censor continued to work throughout the period, 
r 

Employment of Couniol for the dofenoo in oapital offence, 

^000. — It is convenient to include in this chapter some notice of civil 
and criminal justice. Two points call for remark during ^the period. 
The first was the issue of orders in the year 1918 that every 
pefson charged with committing an offence punishable with death 
should have legal assistance at his trial and that the courts should 
provide *^counsel for the defence unless they certity that the accused 
can affor(l to do so. 

Extension of system of trial by Jury.— The second was the exten- 
sion in July 191b of the system of Jrial by jury, which had been 
in ^foroe in twelve districts, to the remainder of the province with 
the exception bf the non-regulation districts of Darjeeling^ Jalpaiguri 

and the Chittagong Hill T/Iicts. 

* 
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CHAPTER III. 

t 

Police and Jail8% 

• . 

PoliMt — Cord Ronaldsh^y followed with deep interest, sympathy" and 
appreciation the work of the police forces of both Bengal and 
Calcatta and viewed with keen satisfaction the steady^ advance in 
their standards of efficiency an^ integrity. Not only had he a keen 
appreciation of the difficulties *they had to combat in dealing wkh 
dangerous dJcoity,, anarchical crime and crime due to economi^ in- 
dustrial or political unrest, but he had a strong Esympathy with the 
police force on account of the criticism which was so *often level- 
led against it by an uninformed press or public. This attitu(fe of the 
public he strove to cha^nge, for ho strongly felt the jieceBsity of co- 
operation between the public and the police ; and he, therefore, 
appealed to both parties to foster the growth of mutual assistance 
and gooiyvill. There are indications that these appeals have i^orne , 
fruit. Though it was at one time conspicurfiis by its absence 
•amongst Indians in the case of the non-co-oporflti6n movement, 
there is evidence of more and more assistance being given to the 
police in particular, by the formation of organised defence parties, 
joint patrols or union watch committees for the preventior^ of crime 
under the guidance of the local police authorities. Further, more 
graduates and other educated n^n are now being enrolled in the 
force. In 1921 police becanie a reserved subject under Sir Henry* 
Wheeler. 

• • 

Bengal Polloa.'-'Owing mainly to the financial stringency caused 
l)y the war, the development of the Bengal police in many needed 
directions was arrested. The principal change took place in the pay 
of all ranjes. That If the superior ranks was improved, as a result of 
the proposals of the Public Services Commission, whilst thftt of the 
subordinate ranks was substantially increased on account of the rise 
in the cost of Hying, which was having a very adwse effect on 

the recruitment, and numbers of resignations, of constables in pavti- 
• • • 
cular. The fticreaiie in the pay of constables led to a diminution 

in the number of resignatic^ns and an increase in •the proportions of 
Bengalis to up-country men recruited, *The adequate bousing of the 
force ^as beeij, f8r many years, one of the urgent needs of the 
department*, the majority of police-station buildings and staff quarters 
in ft unsatisfactory condition, insanitary apd dilapidated. 



» l^g» ftotoont wM exjmdod ^ ik« 

(ili« tnisnued «oat,6£ bnildSog msttoWift rtood ia^ 

' tabitiidtial ptogrem, whtldb ia 1^19 mnaft of *th« litone; . aigoat^t 
Mqftired for farther improvement had io be diverted to make good the 
dSamage done by the great oyelone which oeetcred itt»that year. 

jCmongat jntofesting ohangea whieh haye taken. plkc£ daring the. 
period the estflbiishment of a detective eohool at Howrah, which ip the 
only inatitatlpn of its kind in India, to train a limited nhmbor of snb- 
inapeotors a^ constabiea in progremive and aniiable methods of in^ 
vaatigation and the •establishment of* a detective department in the 
dist^ot of the 21-Pargana8 and also in the Eastern Beftgal ftaiiway 
and the East Indian Railway may be mfntioned. 

The average figares for trne oases of serioas crime do not exhibit 
an]^ remarkable change from those of the previons qainqnenninm. 
Bat the high water mark of crime against property was reached, in 
the year 1919 when the abnormal economic conditions wWoh prevailed 
led the poorer classes to the looting of grain and other foodataffs. 
Therp was also growing nnrest amongst the labonr popnlqtion, dne 
partfy to the politibal agitation referred to in the last chapter and 
partly to ecotfoAic causes which are dealt with in chapters IV and’ 
VI. For this reason the strength of the armed police in certain 
places was increased. Throughout, the police have done good work in 
fighting cftme. Vhey have been congratulated several times by Lord 
Ronaldshay^ on their successful efTorts, particularly at the annual 
police parades at Dacca when His^Excellenoy distributed rewards ‘Of 
nnembers of the force who had done Sj^lally <;ood work as well as 
from the year 1919 to members of the public who had been of 
material assistance to the force. These parades we?% mneh ^appreciated 
by*' the police force and created some interest in the ^ minds of the 
general public. 

Mvii^ PoHOis — ^The scheme for the provision <A" river police sanc- 
tioned in « 1911 was farther developed by the opening in 1917 of a 
Ganges division with five police-stations and some addition was made 
to the number ef boats and launches. But the financial position of 
Government rendered any larger exl)ansion impoSsiblOi and ^nse. 
quently, owing to the inadequacy in the number of laijinolies and the 
want of search lights, the patrol of the waterways of the province 
was greatly hampered. Nevertheless, the utility of the river police 
patrols has been acknowledged by the vsSrious chambers of oomm^rce. 

(Mlllddirii*-8omewhat varied reports were reo^ved from dietricte 
on tbe work of the rnral ^police (ofa»ikldare), and tbbre werfi wUjh 
f<^inded eomnhdnts of the inadequoy of chaukidari^ aud^ dttSiidl^ 




.. ’■ ■' Aot it still in ^foree ths mtxlBkaai b 

Act and Its amradmeat it ander,oon^d«nUtnf. It ■!# 
Ailj wkeee tb^ <^nlddaHr have bten brongbt nnder the nnloif boards* 
eatabliebed andef tbs new Village SeIt-Gk>Ternnient Aet that a hi^er 
rate is permlssiltte. , 

•MHltny *MI0I> — An sedition of a oompany was made t<f the 


Bengal Military Police. Their designation was ohanged by the Eastern 
Frontier Rlflsl (Bengal Tattalion) Act, 19*20 (B. C. II of J1920), to that 
of “ Eastern Frontier Rifles (Rei^I Battalion)*'. This Act also removed 
the anomaly -involved in the application of the •Eastern Bengal and 
Assam ^ilitdhy Police Act, 1912, which was intended for the an mhtnnd 
Eastern Bengal and Assam military force, to two* distinct forcm in 
‘ Bengal and Assam, - which have taken the place of that* force Since 
the reconstitution of the provinces in 1912. A number of th'e officers 
and men of this force ^ were on military duty during the war and 
their services were commended by the commanding officer under 
whom they served in the following words;— * 


“ The •men of the Military Police Battalfon, , Dacca, have hever * 
^failed to respond to every call where courage ah^ discipline have 
been required, and their readiness to submit to discipline and to face 
danger and hardship have always been remarkable*’. 

CaleuttI Pollog.— Just as in the case of the Beifgal ptfiice force, 
the pay of all ranks of the Calcutta police were improved during 
^the period of Lord Konaldshay'ji administration. But several other 
reforms were inaugurated ow^ng to the growing complexity of the* 
police administration of the city of Calcutta. The city began with 
an administration Based on that of the Bengal police ; it has steadily 
outgrown the ^potentialities of such a system, and this powth 4as 
been met by an adaptation to that obtaining in European cities of 
iimilar sise and activities and therefore by increased speolgUsaUon. 
Por instance, when in the year 1919 the control of hao^ney-oarri 
tges was transferred entirely to that of the Commissioner of Police, 
Salontta, a specialised police department designated the pnblie vehicles 
lepastment was created to deal •with the rapid rise in^he number of 
Adtor vehicles, which had occurred since the armistice ^nd the steddy 
ACrease in- ffie number of traffic offerees. It had at its head* a 
Cbpnty- Cmnmiseioner >f Police solely responsible Cor this branch of 
^^ho had been placed on spedat duty in London to study 
W ’dMails of traffic control in that city. Later on, in 192h after a 
ihdke iU mot^ drivers and vrHh the increase in the nuhiher of 
« sgeetal court WM qpened presided over by a stipendiary 
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magtstmte assisted by^ honorary magistrateSi for the trial of. motoi* 
and otter petty ca^s ; a special police staff was also attached to 
the colirt. Also the detective staff, the* rivei police, the traffiS 
police, the staff of the public vehicles department allid the mounted 
police all had to be increased on account gfc^th^ growing complexi- 
ties t)f ci?y life!* A special police staff had to be deputed to d^al 
with an increase of hooliganism ; for the high prices of 1919 and 
the influx of^the old criminals released from jail consequent on the 
conclusion of the war had resulted i& an increasg of crime and had 
ewouraged unruly alements or goondns of the city to renew their 
methods of terrorism. For financial reasons little w^s dotft dunng the 
peri^ under reviey towards solving the problem of the accommoda- 
tion much •required by the police in Calcutta. Though in 1917 
a sum *of less than three lakhs of rupees was paid as yearly 
rent to private, owners of the houses occupied by the police, it 
now exceeds four lakhs. This is an undesirable and uneconomical 
system* and, as a solution, a house-building scheme to be financed 
by a. loan is under the consideration of Government. hj.ean while, 
the fiew police offibe at Lall Bazar was completed in 1919. 

the Caloutta*and Suburban Polloe (Amendment) Act, 1919 (B. G.‘ 

VII of 1919).— This Act amends the Calcutta Police Act, 1866, and 
the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866, on the lines of section 8 
of the Pofice^ Act, 1861, and provides that a police-oflScer under 
suspension ^hall continue subject to the same responsibilities, discip- 
line and penalties, and to the same^autborities as if he had not beem 
Suspended. It was passed in 1919 afk>r a practical illustration of 
its necessity had occurred. 

t * 

Jail aooommodatlon.— Lord RonaUlshay in the course of his tours 
inspected all the jails at the stations visited by him. '' The question 
of the prevalent overcrowding of the prisons, the most difficult 
problem to be faced in the administration o? jails in Bengal, 
engaged Ms attention. Hut financial considerations and latterly the 
necessity of awaiting the recommendations of the Indian Jail Com- 
mission put any adequate solution of (he problem out of the question 
for^the time being, though certain improvements were effected both 
in this respect ^and in the direction of more adequate l^splltal accom- 
modation. For instance, Sj^ecial tuberculosis wan^s were constructed 
in the Suri and 6omilla jail^ where the prisoners of West and East 
Bengal, respectively, suffering from tuberculosis are segregated and 
the spread of the infection prevented. It is, however, gratifying to 
note that the health, of a Bengal prisoner is unusually gopd ; during 
the period the ^nnua^ death-rate was, on one occasiont as low 
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per miHe, whereas a quarter uf a century a^o it went as high as 43, 
Sir Walter Buchanan, who oompletid during the period a tAm of 
seventeen years %s Inspector-General of Prisons was largely responsible 
for this iniproveanent. In 1921 jails became a reserved sulQect 
under Sir Abd-^ir-rahiq^ 

The conotusions of the Indian Jails Committee, of which' Sir 
Walter Buchanan was a member appojnted by the Government of 
India, which Vere considered in 1921, have made it clear that the 
problem of overcrowding is not likely to be solved without much 
expenditure. In particular thh decision to abandon Port Blair tn 
the AndamaSs as. a penal settlement wUl render the erectioi^ of 
a new central jail necessary at a considerable c<!PBt. Arrangements 
' were however made for the re-transfer from the Andamans of 
all political prisoners, female convicts and other persons whose ^re- 
transfer to India was .considered necessary on medica4 grounds. At 
the end of 1921 the influx of ii large number of middle-class 
prisoners; due to the non-co-operation movement, raised the problem 
of the treatment of prisoners possessing better education and social 
position than ,lhe ordinary convict. The problem was met tempo- 
rarily by the issue of rules creating a special class for such prisoners. 

Recommendations of the Indian Jails Committee. -Many improve- 
ments recommended by the Indian Jails Obmraittee 4iave had to be 
kept in abeyance for financial reasons, but minor fmprovements 
which could be effected without much additional expenflituro have 
T)een given effect as far as practioaf)le. • To meet the religious demands 
of Muhammadan convicts they have been provided with long trou- 
sers instead *of shorts. In a large number of jails honorary Moslem 
preachers have been appointed for giving moral and religious instruc- 
tion to the Muhammadan prisoners on Fridays. The burial of dead 
Muhammadan priscyiers, according to Muhammadan oustomst at the 
expense of Government has been sanctioned, Sikh prisoners have been 
allowed to retain certain of their religious symbols, and facilities for 
the religious observances of prisoners of the various qpstes are allowed 
in all^ails. Female non-official visitors have been appointed in a few 

jails. ^ • 

• • • 

The Bengal {hiidiRm Aet, 1922 . — The lav» governing the punishment 
and protection of children has for some time past been felt to be 
defective and not in aocordance with modern ideas on the subject ; 
in particular, it afforded no means of protecting and rescuing children 
who are potential criminals but have not actually committed any crime. 
Thg^^gaf Children Bill was therefore prepared in order to provide 



for the custody, trial pd punishment of yopthful offendfrs and ajso 

for the^rotection of /children and young persons. It folloix-s the general 

lines df the English Childmn Act of 1908. ' It lays do^n that no chiPd 

under the age of fourteen years shall under any Circumstances be 

Sentenced to death, transportation, or impriyfynmpnt <for any offence^ 

an(hit seeks to* liubstitute educational treatment for pelnal measures 

in the case of older children convicted of an offence. The Bill 

, * 

Mras introduced in Council in 1921, taken through the Select Committee 

and passed into law in 1922. * ^ 


^ Juvenile Jail. — Ivkanwhile a subsfkntial advance was made in the 
dev^opment of the Juvenile Jail as an institution for thi reformation 
of youthful crimkials. Reading, writing, arithmetic and freehand 
drawing are taught at the school by a competent staff. Moral and 
religious instruction is given daily. The physical training which the 
boys receive helps to instil discipline and , improve their physique 
besides making them cheerful and smart. 


The manufacture of quinine tablets and treatments, however, 
contjjhues to be the^most important industry at this jail. It^ also acts 
as .a distributor^ of cinchona products. 

Thu GalOUtta Firu Brittdu. --Boring the previous administration 
the Fire Brigade had been brought to a high state of efficiency 
which it ^till maintains. « It protects over 113 square miles with a 
population oP I j millions. In 1921 a Committee was appointed 
by Goveriftnent to consider the question of arrangements for fire 
^control in the Calcutta Port area^and the docks and also to adviscf 
what amendments should 1 e made in ti e Licensed Warehouse and 
Fire Brigade Act, 1893. The report was undqr consitleration at 
thq end of the period. A large new fire station was completed 

in Central Avenue in 1921. The brigade is ubt under the 
Member in charge of police, but under the Ministry of Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. 
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CHAPTER IV^ 

JReyenuA History*. 

tevtSM MmlniStrstiON.— It ia not necessary to burileu this report 
with* matters ^regarding the ordinary routine or technical (ietaila of 
the land revenne management the province though tftey give rise 
to a great deal of ’work. In fact there would be little of import- 
ance t« 8Bj^ whilst it is surprising how little *the statistics of tL 
ordinary branches ‘of revenue and their administration in compakison 
with those of other departments were affected by flie polijical, indus- 
trial an<j economic factors of the period, a fact which testifies to the 
soundness of the principles on which the revenue system of .tho 
province has been builh Attention must, however, ffe drawn to the 
economic condition of the people, famines and floods, agrarian 
measures, forests and a few other matters of importance which in 
Bengal ate usually associated with its revenne hjstory and adtiUnis- 
tration. 

Eoonomio condition of the people— Nigh prioet.— Owing to the 
war, the prices of imported articles such ^as salt, sii^ar, kerosine oil 
and particularly of cloth were high and affected gll ^clusses of 
people throughout the period. At the commencement, Ijpwever, the 
•prices of foodstuffs were low un^i stocks were large owing to good 
harvests. The rice harvest, the staple crop of Bengal, of the year* 

1917- 18 was specially good and the consequent low prices and large 
stocks in their turn formed a ground of complaint as they materially 
affected the jjpeket of the cultivator who was unable to get Vld 
of his stocks. But, about the time of the Armistice in 1918, the 
situation ^ regarding^ foodstuffs completely changed owing to three 
factors. In the first place, the rise of prices in Europe, a rise which 
had resulted from the reduction in the production of the necessaries of 
life in the combatant countries and from an inflaAon of paper cur- 
rency? began at tliat time to have a sympathetic effect upon all prions 
in India j In Ihe second place, the general failure of the monsoon 
throughout Inclia ifl 1918 led to famine jn other provinces; and,*in 
the third place, the particujar failure of the moiifeoon in Bengal led 
to a short crop of rice in the provineV Two distinct causes were 
therefore at work,* the war and the very short rice crop of the season 

1918- 1^. In consequence, the prices of rice and other foodstuffs rose 
ra^idl^ until in ^the month of August 1919* a panic in. the price of 
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rice Btarted in Eastern Bengal and thence spread all over the 
province. The panic Vas primarily due to* a mistaken belief that 
there cvas ah actual and^ general deficiency of rice. Fortunately, 
the* provincial rice harvest of 1919-20 was moderat^y good, that of 
/1920-21 distinctly satisfdctory, whilst that .of ^j921-22 ^was a fine crop 
surpassing in qwntity the bumper crop of* the ‘season* 1917-18. The 
result was that the price of rice, though still above the pre-war level, 
has been since 1919 on the downward grade and there^ has beeh no 
recurrence of the extraordinary prices of August 1919 ; in 1922 there 
was a marked fall.^ Pulses have alijo fallen in ‘price. In fact the 
effect of the bad monsoon of 1918 has now been dilasip^ited and the 
prerfSnt comparatively high price of rice is entirely ‘due to the general 
depreciation in the value of money. These high prices had a material 
effect on the people, particularly on middle-class persons on fixed 
incomes and on labour. On the other hand, the cultivator benefited 
from the high prices of his produce, for !t is notorious that he 
cultivates a large surplus of rice for the non-cultivating classes. In 
1919 the question formed a matter of engrossing interest as it inti- 
matAy affecte^ the pockets of the educated classes. Wilct rumours 
were afloat regarding the cause and wild suggestionB made foi; itq 
remedy, endorsed by people who should have known better. The 
Indian press were unanimous in their efforts to find Government 
responsibly, whilst many •highly coloured accounts of deaths from 
starvation wbre published which on investigation proved to be un- 
founded. Since 1919, however, there has been a gradual readjustment 
of wages to prices and the changed conditions ; and by 1921 the ques*- 
tion had ceased to attract so much attention ; people were becoming 
more accustomed to the general depreciation of Wie valu6' of money. 

"Government were, however, by no means inactive ^^n the matter, 
whilst Lord Ronaldshay himself took a personal interest in the course 
of prides and energetically strove to promote efforts for the 
alleviation of the situation. In 1918 the Government of India took 
steps to restrict the export of rice and other foodstuffs to other , 
countries with Ilidian populations dependent upon India for supplie:), 
to facilitate the import of cheaper Burma rice and to controKinter- 
prbviucial movements ; and the Director of Civil Supplies who had 
b§en originally appointed In connection with the requirements of 
foodstuff by the* Allies was retained (;o deal with the matter in 
Bengal. At the beginning * of the year 1919 the famine conditions 
prevalent in other provinces rendered it necessary for Bengal to 
send considerable supplies of rice to them, but prices rose bo rapidly 
that in May the Government of Bengal was forced to ask the 
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Oovernment of India to close down supplies to other provinces to 
a minimum and to allow Bengal an allotment of Burma rice. 
%i8 was don# and ^district boards and |i\iinicipalities were advised 
to purchase Burfia rice and to open cheap grain shops for its distri- 
bution to the giiorer classes where such rihe could be sold moria, 
cheaply than ordinary common rice. The provision ^er the^impojt of 
Burma rice was largely responsible for allaying the panic in August 
and ^eptembej 1919. Early in 1920 the restriction on inter-prov- 
incial movements of rice were removed without any untoward effects.; 
and later it was found unnecessary to make special arr«ingeinents for 
the import the year 1921 of Burma rice, which is an unpopular 
article of diet unless it is much cheaper than Bengal rice. The Mice 
.of the Director of Civil Supplies was accordingly closed. at the end 
of 19:0. The restrictions on exports of rice out of India still, however, 
remained in force until immediately after the close of the pefiod 
under review. In reftpect of cloth, some attempt was made by 
Government to introduce standard cloth, but it was not pppular* 
Government also attempted by means of communiques, pamphlets and 
the formation of district prices committees to combat (he suggestions 
^hat the high •price of rice was due to exports frpi% India or to an 
actual shortage of rice, sugge^tions which in themselves were cal- 
culated to make the price of rice jumpy. That these efforts were 
successful is problematical as the unofficial* committed on l)jgh prices, 
which was appointed as a result of a resolution passed* in the Legis- 
lative Council in the latter half of 1920, came to findflngs which 
literally ignored both the commonplace that high prices wore due to, 
tl e war and the fact of the restricted export from India. The 
committee foimdly tStated that it was evident that the rise in the 
price of rice in Bengal was mainly due to the exports overseas fr 4 )m 
India — on whi2h the press had been most insistent — a sweeping and 
inaccurate statemei^ which is sufficiently refuted by tha actual 
statistics for production and export. In the last year or so of the 
period owing to a fall in the price of, and a very large (fiminutiou 
of the area under jute, a large proportion of (|io cultivators in 
Eastej^ Bengal w^re severely Ufected. The condition* of labour is 
dealt with in chapter VI. 

Floods.— There ^as a comparatively small flood of the Ajay a'lid 
Damodar rivers in the yeai; 1917 in the Burdwtfn division which 
caused some damage to crops and some dfstress, for the relief of which 
measures were undertaken. In 1918 such a flood as had not occurred 
for over a century traversed the districts of Hajshahi, Dinajpur, 


Bo^a and* Pabna, causing much damage 


fo crops, homesteads and 
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cattle over an area of about 1,300 square miles, particularly in the 
districtk of Raj'shahi and Bogra. Relief was, however, promptly 
’ rendered ; and a novel method of relief waer intrqduced of the distri^ 
butfon of seeds by way of loan. Nearly four lakbGi of rupees were 
.Uistributed in agricultural loans. In 192Q excessive rains caused the 
Subx^rnar^kha aft6 Cossye rivers in Midnaporo to ovorfldw* and breach 
their banks with disastrous results, particularly in the case of the 
Cossye river^ to the neighbouring lands. Not only were the crops 
destroyed but many persons were rendered homeless. Relief measures 
w^re promptly inaugurated and Lord* Ronaldshay issued an appeal to 
the charitable public for funds, mainly for the reconstrrction* of the 
houfies of those w^o had been rendered homeless, to which there 
was an immediate respcmse. His Excellency also visited parts of 
the affected area, saw for himself the damage which had been done 
and inspected the arrangements for relief. 

Cyclone of 1919 .— The notable disturbance of the period was thi* 
cycloire of the 24th and 25th September 1919. It developed in the 
Bay ^f Bengal and struck the coast of the Sundarbans about 9 o’clock 
in ftie morning of the 24th September 1919. It swept in a direct 
line across thb*TKhalna district, the north-western portion of Bakiir- 
gaaj, the Narail subdivision of Jessore and the greater part of the 
Faridpur and Dacca districts. Then with diminishing force, it passed 
over the* w^estern part V Tippera and the eastern portion of 
Myinensing^h and ultimately dissipated itself in the Khasia Hills in 
Assam. The cyclone can be pictured as an intensely violent 
® whirl-wind of about 25 miles in diameter moving across the 
map of Bengal at a rate of about 12 miles an hour. It was 

remarkable for its small dimensions and its g/eat intensity. The 

damage caused by it was probably greater than any storm in Bengal 
for the last 200 years, and it is impossible to give an estimate of 
the endrmous amount of damage done to buildings, craft, trees, 
communications and movables. The estimate of persons killed 

amounted to over 3,000 and of cattle to nearly 40,000. All telegraphic, 

postal, river, rul and road communications were disorganised. 
Singularly enough, the damage done to the crops in some'iplaces 
wks counterbalanced by the benehts experienced elsewhere. Relief 
measures were immediately instituted. Government gave the different 
Collectors carte hlanche to do what was necessary, and appointed 
Mr. S. 6. Hart, I.C.8., as "Cyclone Commissioner to organise the 
relhf operations of the affected area. One of tlae principal features 
of the relief was the importation and provision of cheap Burma 
rice both for gratuitous* relief and for sale as a means of steadying 
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the ex^traordinarily aensitivo local marketo, already upset by the paiiio 
in the price of rice. Over one and-a-balf lakhs of matuds of 
fice were dealt wit^ in this way. Ololji was similarly treated toi 
the value of twd lakhs of rupees; the major portion was distril/Uted 
gratis. Another* featurij«of ^the operations was the provision of specispl 
relief for middle-class people, as the area devastated by the oyalone 
contained the homes of a very large number of highly respectable 
families. The problem was how to jfrovide middle-class sutrerers 
with such relief as would not •destroy their self-respect. This was 
solved by granting them loans, without security jind without interejt ; 
and it •was 4eft to their honour to repay. Charitable funds were 
distributed in this manner to the extent of about a lakh of nTj>ees. 

. Lord Ronaldshay made an appeal to the charitable piibUc for funds 
to which there was a more than adequate response. Over four 
and-a-half lukhs were spent from the fund thus con8tilute<l, * the 
(Cyclone Central Relief* Fund. In agricultural and seed loans over 
111 lakhs of rupees were ilistributed. It is interesting to noje that 
the action taken by Government during the cyclone did a great deal 
to restore the prestige of Government in the eyes of those of the 
• educated class’es who rely for their information regarcking the activities 
of Government on that portion of the press which persistently 
misrepresents and vilities those activities, 

• 0 

Bankura famine.—'There was considerable distress Jn ** the Brah' 
raanbaria subdivision of Tippera and a famine in th^^ district of 
iHankura, both in the year lUlU :#fter the poor harvest of the winter 
of iyiS-19. The situation in* Hankura was due to a failure of thd 
rice crop plainly on the uplands and was aggravated by an epidemic 
of induenza at the*end of 1918 and by the high prices of the neces- 
saries of life.. It was these two factors which made the distress as 
keenly felt as in 191G, otherwise the famine in point of duraiiuii, 
extent or nurabers^did not compare in magnitude with that ’of 191G. 
No deaths occurred from starvation. Almost the whole district was 
affected with famine in varying degrees; relief operations lasted for 
8i months against 15 months in 1^915-16 and the largest aggregate on any 
one Hay on relief of all kinds* was 27,937 against 48,f)62 in 1915-16 
when the whole district was affected. Nearly four and-»half lakhs ^as 
spent on relief-proptjr and ovei five and-a-half lakhs on loans under %e 
Agriculturists* Loans Act. Yi^rious measures were attopted, or are under 
consideration, for making the district of Rankura famine-proof, such as 
the extension of co-f'peraiive credit, industrial and irrigation societies (the 
Bankura Industrial Co-operative Union, Limited, solved the problem 
of the jrelief of weavers during the famine) ! the problem of evolving 
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a drought-resisting variety of autumn rice capable of germinatjng in 
a year Af comparatively small rainfall, and, finally, the establishment 
lof an agricultural farm in district for the ui^dertafing of experi*’ 

menth in the agricultural problems peculiar to the (Hstrict. 

« 

* BrahllUUlbaria distress. — The distress .fh ;lhe * subdivision of 
Brahfnsnbaria wal largely due to high floods in 1918, ‘ 'ilrhich had a 
detrimental effect on the crops followed by a drought from Ootpber 
1918 to the epd of June 1919! Two and-a half lakhs were distributed 
by way of agricultural loans, a lakh Vas spent op. gratuitous reliet 
and over three-fourths of a lakh on lest works, but the extent of 
the distress was probably not half of that which occrftred *in the 
years^l915 and 1916.# 

Relief Operations—Oeneral.— Smaller areas were affected by local 
distuesB which was generally met by the distribution of agricultural 
loans. An inundation of salt water owing to a damaged embankment 
destroyed the crop of over 50 square miles in the district of Khnlna, 
and the distress in tlie locality became so acute as to necessitate the 
'distribution of gratuitous relief in 1921. One of the features of the 
relief operations^ during the period was the formation of private 
relief associations which adopted measures for relief independently of* 
tho'e organized by Government. It is satisfactory to note, however, 
that the efforts the local ofiicers to obtain co-ordination and to 
prevent over-lapping with official agency so as to secure to the 
sufferers the.utmost benefit from the practical sympathy and generous 
donations of the public were, particularly in the case of the cyclone 
relief operations, successful to a considerViblo extent. Lord Ronaldshay 
took a personal interest in all the measures adopted for the relief of 
the ^distressed ; but a record of such measures would not be complete 
without mention of the name of Sir John Cnmmiitg, to whose 
untiring energy and sympathy their success was largely due. 

Some damage was done by the earthquake of the 8th July 1918 
iu the dif#i,rict8 of Mymensingh and Tippera where it was more 
acutely felt than elsewhere. 

C 

The Bengal* Tenancy (Amendment^ Act, 1918 (B.C. II of 1918)— 
TrahefePt of kand by aboriginal tenants.— Five agrarian- measures 
weft passed into law daring the administration of Lord Ronaldshay, 
four of which afose out of recommendations of tlie Settlement 
Department. The first was a piece of patriarchal legislation designed 
to protect the unsophisticated and thriftless cultivators of certain 
tribes against themselves. Some years ago certain enquiries* were 
made which left no ddubt that the Sonthals in .Western JB^al 
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and poeaiblj other aboriginal tribes were boiu^ dispossessed of their 
lands owing to their ignorance and thriftleyness. A Bift was 
a^ordingly drafted iQ the* time of Lord Oarmichael with the^objeot 
of placing restricflons on their lands passing into the hands of persons 
not belonging to« aboriginal jtribee, and was passed into law in the* 
tim^ of Lord fibnaldshay under the title of the Bengal ?4nancy*(Ain<fud* 
ment^ Act, 19] 8 (B.G. U of 1918). The Act applied in the first 
instance to the«Sonthala of Birhhum, Banl^ura and Midiiap^re, and has 
b^n extended by notification to the Bhnmijes of Bankura, the Maghs 
in part of the Bakarganj-Siindarbans. the Oraon^ and Sonthals 
Rangpur*and the Mundas, Oraons and Sonthals of Dinajpur. From the 
first reports received by Government it would have appeared that^his 
•measure had had little effect, whilst there was a tendency to stereo- 
type an impression that it has been passed too late to be of much 
practical effect. Further detailed investigation has, however, disclo&jd 
the facta that the Act fs very beneficial, that it does prevent the 
Sonthals from selling or mortgaging their lands, that it makes •them 
control their expenditure and work harder, and that it is hi^dily 
appreciated by the more intelligent Sonthals and by their neighbours 
who are anxious to hav(^ its provisiens extended to 4hem, 

Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1919 (B. C. ill of 1919).— Another 

small amemlmeut of the Bengal Tenancy ^ct was effected in HUt) 
by the enactment of an Act which provided that all impositions upon 
tenants, of road and public works cesses, in excess of. the limits 
prescribed by clause (2) of section '41 of the Cess Act, 1880, or on 
any scale in excess of that pifescribed by clause (3) of that section, 
should be lyegal. ^ 

The Bengal Alluvial Lands Act, 1920 (B. C. V of 1920).— Anotimr 

problem which* had engaged the attention of Government for some 
time was solved in tl^ period. This relates to the prevention ef rioto 
in connectfbn with lands gained by alluvion. It was realized ^that the 
problem was peculiar to Bengal, but it had been left over until the 
*char lands of the province had been surveyed. The attejitioii of Govern- 
ment jvas, however, again draw A to the matter by the final reports 
on the survjy and settlement operations in the district^ of Faridpir 
and Dacca. * 'fliese .reports contain a description of the lawlessness 
which prevailed on account of the impossibility of, exact knowledge 
of title when a char appeared in the Gauges, of the ease with which 
valuable crops can ,be grown on the chars, and of the advantage 
which i« gained by the strong man who can enforce initial possession. 
In this state of the law there was a preipium on violence; and 
aerloQS fiots involving loss of life were oj freqnant occurrence. The 
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BeQgai Alluvial Laii<3i Act, 1920 (B. C. V of 1920), waa accordingly 
passed into, law with the main object of giving opportunities for 

^ it * ^ # 

immediate action, when flluvial land forms, to«prevent violence from 
gaining an undue advantage. 

Jbe Bengal .ggrloultural and Sanltar/ ImpVovament Act, 1920 (B. C. 

VI of 1920) , — The most important agrarian measure, if considering its 
ultimate form it can be prqperly called agrarian, was the enactment 
of the Agrieultural and Sanitary Improvement Bill. Lord Ronaldshay 
attached the utmost importance to this Act m the hope that It 
would facilitate th8 construction of "drainage, anti-malarial spd other 
works for the improvement of agricultural and sanitary conditions, and 
obviate the exasperating delays of the previous law incurred in their 
execution. Initially it was intended to deal with the practical’ 
difficulties involved in the execution of smUl works of agricultural 
improvement ^hich had for their object .either the drainage of 
uncultivated swamps or the storage of water for irrigation purposes, 
but in the end the whole question of agricultural and sanitary 
imptovement was ^attacked. Public opinion confirmed the*^knowledge 
that there was^ a considerable demand for the execution of drainage 
projects for sanitary as well as agricultural purposes and revealed a 
consensus of opinion that there was a need for an alteration in tlie 
law, A committee was,, accordingly appointed to advise Govern- 
ment on the legislation which would be desirable to promote all 
types of drainage projects, and a Bill was evolved which after some 
amendment became law. It const^lidates and amends the law relating 
to the construction of drainage and dcher works for the improvement 
of the agricultural and sanitary comlitions of^ Bengal^ which was 
contained in various Acts, in particular the Bengal Drainage Act and 
the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act. The previous law was defective, 
in that in the case of small schemes it was not simple, suitable or 
effective, and in the case of large schemes it was rigid, cumbrous 
and diltftory. Neither of these Acts, for instance, contained provisions 
for the execution of works initiated by private individuals or bodies 
of agriculturists registered under th\* Co-operative Societies Act. The 
main fault of the previous law was its lack of elasticity, ahd the 
legislation wtis accordingly undertaken with a vie^ tb provide by 
legislation only for the e^entials of procedure, details being relegated 
to statutory rules which could be ulterdd in accordance with changes 
in conditions or experience. 

The Bengal Land Registration (Amendment) Ikctt 1921 (B. C. II of 
1921). — This small measure was passed in 1921 to ame^d the Land 
Registration ,Act \vith the object of making the separate- account 
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work of thj collectorato self-supporting by me^ns of th* levy of an 
additional fee on applicants for the opening of s^arate accounts for 
sSares or part^of estates lield by them aunder Government.* The 
previous fee did hot cover the cost of the admmistration of the wdrk, 
which -was therefore^ b^itne, by the general public and not by the* 
applicant. • ’ 

ThB Bengal Tenancy lUlt Committee.— in accordance with a resolu- 
tion carried in»the Legislative Council on the 7th July l'.)21,^a committee 
cpnsisting of officials and non-oBicials was appointed by Government 
under the chairmanship of Mr. X H. Kerr to consjder and report wlujt 
amendnlbnts -vare needed in the Bengal Tenancy Act. The law 
required revision amongst other matters in respeetj, of the divergent 
.sections applicable respectively to West and East Bengal ; the question 
of the transferability of occupancy-holdings had been long on the 
tapis i the law regarding this was not wholly satisfactory ; and the 
revenue authorities considered the law rognr.ling status re.)uirod 
amendment. The committee ha<l not finished its labours at the end 


of the period. 

Survey* and eettlement.-The preparation of a 'survey ami rec*or.l- 
Of-rights under chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Acrfbr the benefit 
of the landlords and tenants as well as of the general a.IminiHtralion, 
which ha<l been inaugurated in Bakarganj in the year was 

continued .luring the, period. The sanction.ul programme vt^s at firs 
curtailed owing to the war, then resumed, but was ffnally halved 
owing to the present financial strbjgency of the province. A recor.l- 
Sf-rights has now been prepare.l tor the whole of the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions, for the flistricts of Rajshahi and Jalpa.guri m 
the Rajshahi Division, an.l for the district of Jdtdnapore m the 
Burdwan Division. The records for the districts of My mensingh, Dacca, 
Rajshahi, MUlnapore, Tippera and Noakhali were complete.l during the 
period. They are in course of preparation in the districts of Bankura, 
Burdwan (the Asafisol Subdivision), Birbhum, Jessore, Khulna, 
Nadia, Pabna and Bogra. At the beginning of the pengd undei 
.review, the records had been prepared for lll,4f.« square miles; bj 
September 1921 this figure had risen to :16.178, r*presen ing mor. 
thin .half the area of the province to which the Blngal Tenanej 
Act applies. The most difficult problem encountered w^s that of 
treatment of lands which are so prevalent m the dist«|C 

of Nadia. It is an interesting fact that Ue Nawab 
was allowed the privilege of ‘the summary process of the certificate 
procedure for the collection of hie rents on “ 

procedpye for the ’maintenance of his copy of the 
Snder rte jontrol of Government. He was the first landlord to, be 

given this privilege. 
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WtSto ISIldli — rnlea for the grant of waste la,nd leases to 
large dapitalists renj^ined in abeyance in the Sundarbans in the districts 
of 2f-Pargana8 and Khvina pending an examination of the wh^te 
qu&stion. The capitalist system was condemned on Vhreu grounds, it 
'caused a heavy loss of revenue, it afforficd ,no 'adequate control 
OVA- the^andlorB ; and it encouraged the custom of ' iubinfeudaiion 
by which middlemen were introduced between the grantee an^ the 
cultivator. ^It was eventually decided that the raiyatwari system of 
settlement should be adopted except where, owing^to the inaccessibility 
<jr isolation of the block or the difficulty of securing cultivators, there 
was no hope of effecting a raiyatwari settlement for U considerable 
time. , 

Davelopflient of Kalimpong.— Prior to igi.'i the policy of Govern-' 
rnent in regard to Kalimpong in the district of Darjeeling was to 
exclude Europaans and other foreigners fropi that tract of country, 
which was reserved for hillmen and specially Lepchas. In view of 
the ^plication for a building site by an European in the year 191,3 
the^question of modifying this policy was raised ; and, finally, in 1919 
owing to thd congested state of Darjeeling and Ku^eong, it was 
decided to do‘v*lop Kalimpong as a hill station by throwing open a 
certain site occupying over three square miles on the ridge for 
building settleij^ents ; an(j a fully-considered project was prepared 
by Sir llbylcs Stevenson-Moore, then the Member of the Board 
of Revenu^. A water-supply scheme was drawn up, sanctioned and 
was completed at the end of the period and various roads were come 
pleted or almost completed. By the end of the perio<l a few houses 
had been constructed by private parties in anticipation pt the com- 
pletion of the scheme for the water-supply. 

Forests.— The history of forest administration durihg the time of 
Lord Ronaldshay reflects the remarkable industrial development 
of the province. During the first 18 months the demands -of the 
Munitions Board for timber wore extensive and led to a considerable 
increase of revenue. Meanwhile, officers were placed on special duty ” 
to en(iuire into 'the industrial possilji titles of the forests. Also one 
forest was leased out for the extraotiou of trees for the manufkcture 
of tea-chests find another for the extraction of bamboo for the 
njUnufactnre of paper-pqjp, both new undercikings in Bengal. 
Further, owing tc the same industrial ^development which called for 
fresh efforts from the department, its gross revenue rose from 
Rs. 15 lakhs in 1917-18 to over Rs. 211 lakhs in 1^20-21. On account, 
however, of the exigencies of the war, expenditure had been retarded 
on communications, bujldings, tools and plant and live«took until 
the year 192P-21 \fhen the department began to put matters right 
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again -by incurring a considerable expenditure on these items. The 
result was t^refore an immediate fall in revei\ue below the 
^re-war figure of 9J lakhs by over a Ifikh of rupees. Wlfen this* 
leeway has been made good, an appreciable, increase of net revenue^ 
is expected ; far iq it# forests Bengal possesses resources which cab 
be* considerably developed by the application of ad^^uate Sapitat and 
staff. The Indian Forest Service in Bengal is not large ; and it 

was severely^ handicapped by the resignation of two of its oflicers 

,who left the service to obtaiif more remunerative employment. In 
1920 the Chittagong and the Qhittagong Hill Tracts divisions wjre ( 

converted iitto three divisions. 

• 

Cinohonai — The history of quinine in general, mnd of the Govern- 
ment cinchona plantations in Bengal in particular, h intimately 

connected with the war. Quinine is a commodity controlled by a • 
few Dutch monopolists; indeed, the amount of cinchona growil in 
India or by British firms in .Java is trivial compared with that 
produced by the Dutch. During the war, however, the Dutch on 
the one hand had to have certain commodities from the Allit'S, which 
the latter could ill-afford ; the Allies on the otliei; hand hVl to* 

.have quininf for their soldiers. An agreement ^ was acconlingly 
signed to be worked by the Dutch combine and a body called the 
Association of Quinine Manufacturers in Allied countries, by which 
supplies were assured and the price controlled • in the Knglish 
market. Owing to the demand, prices in India naturally rose and 
after decontrol, when the market came again nmier tlve control of 
I the Dutch, prices rose still furtlier. During the war the cinchona 
plantations and the factory* in Bengal were doing their best tf» 
supply the Allies both with quinine and cinchona febrifuge. No 
less than 42 per* cent, of the total quantity of quinine produced 
since 1887 and no less than 46 per cent, of the total quantitj^ of 
cinchona febrifuge produced since 1901 was issutsd during the war 
mainly for the us# of the Allies. Not only was the provincial 
reserve f>f quinine materially reduced thereby but this proved such 
a strain on the plantations that recourse had to be had trf the other- 
wise undesirable expedient of increasing the immediate harvest by 
cutting out immjjiture cinchona trees. This temporary expedient was, 
how*ever, stopped after the war and superseded by another means 
of obtaining^ a reasonable amount of bark without substantially 
prejudicing the tofal output. Meanwhile ce-afforestation was going^ on, 
and the area under cinohoqa has increased from 1^,405. acres in 1917 
to 3,236 acres in 1921. The great* rise in prices and the war 
demand naturally increased the receipts of the department very 
substrfhtially ; in the war year 1917-18 the abnormal surplus of 
24 lakhs* of rjipees was obtained, whilst even in 1920-21 there was 
a resfibctable surplus of over seven aufj-a-half ilakhs.* 
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CHAPTER V: 

FInanoA. • 

• 

nmilClal pOiltllMIt— DunQg war the' expenditure on the ad- 

ministration of the proviiiccf was curtailed to a minimum, *and 
provision waB^)nly made for new schentes which were of an imperative^ 
And immediate necessity. This policy^ was abandoned in 1919, but it 
was not till the year 1921 that the finances of the province flalt the 
full force of the leeway, which had been lost during the war and 
which had tp be made up, of the cost of the growing needs of the 
province and of the depreciation in the value of money caused by the 
war.* Whereas the expenditure in the war year of 1917-18 had been 
only 61 crores, in 1921-22 it was originally estimated at a little over 
11 crones exclusive of the contribution of 63 lakhs to the central 
Gfovernmeiit. The large increase was mainly due to the revision of 
pay A all imyerialf provincial and subordinate services, to rise in 
prices and wagea<i of labour and generally to the increase of work in • 
the administration of the province including that caused by the 
introduction of the reforms. 

Till 1920 the revenue of the province kept pace with the increase 
In expenditure The most marked increase occurred under the head 
of income-tax, but stamps and excice also showed a satisfactory in- 
•rease. In the year 1920-2i, however, the revenue was in defect of 
expenditure to the extint of over half a crore, and in 1921-22, the year 
of the introduotion of the new system of finance ^nder the reform 
scheme to the eaermous extent of 2^ crores (according, to the sanc- 
tioned budget). That something of the kind would happen, owing to 
the considerations already mentioned, had been &nticipated by the 
Oovernmenjb of Bengal when the new system was under discussion. 
Moreover, the position of the province of Bengal was peculiar, in that 
its largest sourcoEof revenue, vis., land revenue, was, owing to the 
Permanent Settlement of nengal, practically stationarjr. The situation 
thefstore gave {ise to the gravest anxiety, in which Lord Sonaldshay 
shal^ ; and throughout th% discussions regarding •the ^new financial 
settlement the Qovarnment of Bengal protested strongly against thCM 
considerations being ignored. The discussions started in 1919 when ait^ 
attempt was made to arrive at a normal scale of revenue and expend!* 
turn ior all provinces on the basis of the Montagti*Ohelmaford report 
which had for its objective the allooation to the different pil^vtncee of 
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>«v«aq!e, so fsr ss praotiosble, of t^s snbjiiels tbsy sdint* 
nWistoi*'(**^ <jfej>ptef I).' Tho Oovernmsnt of Ind^ howets#', s9l>ptod 
s'ilonnsf esttnJft of pxpenditnre tor nengal more than half a*otore 
below that estimited by the Government of ^Bengal. Aooordln^y, 
early in 19^ n protect iPM ^ade to the committee on flnaoolal rela- 
tioni^ which tTM appointed under the presidency of Cord ifeston* to 
conrider the whole question of imperial and provincial finance. This 
committee visited Calcutta and discussed fhe position, anij eventually 
fepommended that the revenue fAm general stamps should be provin- 
cialised. In return for this additional income the* initial contribution 
of this ptesiddboy to, the Government of India was fixed at Rs. 63 l^hs 
a year, but it was provided that the peroentage of the total contribu- 
tion for all provinces which Bengal should be required to ^ay in the 
future should bo gradually raised to 19 per cent., the highest of all 
the contributing provinces. This ieft Bengal with a nqininal working 
surplus, but it had no regard to the many important and imperative 
claims on its resources or to the later unexpeotetl transfer to Bengal 
of the financial responsibility for such important and expensive insti- 
tutions as the universities of Dacca and Calcutta.' Another protest 
was made ; and the joint select committee of the tSfro houses ol 
Parliament, who examined and decided on the report of the Meston 
Committee, made a further concession to all^ provinces^ of some share 
in the growth of revenue from taxation on incomes and^provlded 
that the initial contribution payable by all provinces to the Governmem 
of India should, in no case, be insreased but be gradually reduceil 
But, as neither of those concesiions ' were likely to afford any immO' 
diate prospect of relief to the province, the committee commended th< 
peculiar financial difficulties of Bengai to the special consideration o: 
the Government of India. Then came the budget of the year 1921-» 
which amply fulfilled the forebodings of the Government of Beiiga 
and showed the aforeteid deficit of 2* crores. This gave rise td alarn 
as it put the success of the reforms scheme in jeopanly. .Auothe 
.determined effort was therefore made to get the authorities to realis 
*the extreme gravity of the situation ; and, finally, towards the mlddl 
of the. year 1921 a'depntation from the Bengal Governnfent inclndin 
Mr. J. H. •Eqyr, the Finance Member, and two ministers arf 
two non-official* members of the liCgislatiye Council, waited on til 
Viceroy at Simla. As a resqlt of this interview tin Government i 
Inihht agreed to waive their claim for fhe contribution of 63 lakh 
from Bengal for a period of three years, with effect from the year 192 
28. Ai*thb time the possibility of retrenchment was oo^dered 
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adjoi&iatnatiTe i.nooQTeniei|oe waa retread^d» iPtte ehilit liobelMa'! 
have thu been held |n abeyance are- the long plying projeetili' fbr 
the partition of the Midnapore* and Myuenj^b dUfa^ctii (thbh|^\4he 
poftponement the latter case aras also .doe to an adverie tcis in 
Connell on the grant for the scheme which was accepted by His 
Excellency)^ and for the drand Trnnk Canal. The* programme /for 
the preparation of a surrey and record<of-rights ^or tiie province has 
also been halved. (As even these measures left a considerable deficit, 
all sonroes for augmenting revenne were explored. Filially, measnres 
were passed In tbe Legislative Council in 1922 for levying a tax on 
amusements by the Bengal Amusements Tax Act, 1922 (B. C. V of 
1922) and for raising the duties under general and court-fees stamps 
by the Bengal. Stamp (Amendment) Act, 19;|2 (B. C. Ill of 1922) and 
the Bengal Court-fees (Amendment) Act, 1922 (B. C. IT of 1922). 
Lord* Ronaldshay bad, however, pointed out, when he addressed the 
Coi^ncil on the general question in November 1921, that (government 
had never departed from the view that the financial Mttlement ought 
to have been'Shch as to permit the continuance of the administration 
on existing lines without the imposition of additional taxation. As a 
result of the unfavourable treatment of (he province the provincial 
balance *which stood at the beginning of the period at 3} crores 
amounted^ it is estimated, to little more than half a orore on the 31itt 
March 1922. % ^ 

ilMMNM*tax, — The head of revennb which exhibited the greatelt 
changes during the period was that of income-tex. It, Was affeotud 
by several oban^ in the law. There was first the Income-tax 
(&.mendment) Act V of 1916, which introduced enhanced rates 
taxation anti. ^ special system of refunds in res^t of the tax levi^ 
at the pource on interest on securities. This was followed .by this 
Income-tax Act VII of 1918, which entirely repealed the principal Act 
of 1886 and practically recast it with a three-fold purpose. In Ute* 
fittt place 1^ Remedied certain insularities in ^ the asssssmeni of 
individuhl tax-payers ; secondly, it defined more precisely the udsthotii . 
whereby .incolne and profits of various descriptions |teib to be ^1* . 
bulated s and, in the thirdeplace, it effected a number of impsoteeaitiii^l^ 
in the mschinefy of assessment. The most important 
introduced were a system ol making assessments M a rpte. 

the total. InMme of m assessee and a 
'‘;^'’;b^ of th'e'j^Yions’yeArs* 
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ttiaU*on the revenoe was as follows: — 


Bs. fto nearest lakh). 


1915-16 


... 70 

1916-17 


... 1.68 

1917-18 

9 • • 

... i,98 

1918-19 

• •• 

... 2,13 

1919-20 


... 3!68 

1920-21 

• •• 

... 4,28 


t 

These remarkable Iporeases, though resulting In. part from the 
changes described aboTe, are a striking testimony of the prosperity of 
trade, particularly of the jute and coal industries, which Is also 
illnstrate^ by the figures given below for super-tax and excess profits, 
dnty. Before, the recent financial settlement the ’provihce of Bengal 
hnd the Government of India used to share the revenul* from income- 
tax equally j it is now a central receipt of the Government of India 
from which the province will only obtaii^ any revei^uo in the event 
of the assessed income of the year 1920-21 being exceedq^ Ay year. 


tvpar'tax.— In addition to income-tax, with effect from the let 
ehpril 1917 super-tax was levied *on all incomes and profits of half a^ 
lakh of mpees and over, a fi^re which was raised to three-fourths of 
a lakh by yie ameyding Act XIX of 1920 in the case of a Hindu 
undivided family. The revenue derived from this Aot was as fol- 
lows:— 

Rs. (to nearest lakh). 

1917- 18 — ••• 

1918- 19 ••• 

1919- 20 ... ••• 

1920- 21 ... - 3,41 


r i ^0 lovf fi^ree,in 1919-20 were due to the Imposition of an 9 x 91 m 
under which it was optional tor an ass^e either to piy 
excess profits dnty. The, province of Bengal^ ^d not, 
)^n any share of the super-tax. 

J ^der the Mis Dnty «ktoh 

«®»*al| standard' 
.yiaseover,^, erfiss mm 





SIT oompuiiw and drps. The operation ot the 49t eeaae)} ta 
with alh aaeasement 130 new oompanieti ahd flriiaa paying a duty, of 
OTor W lakiia. The proiinoe did udt, howeref, obtflh any ahare 
thi#dpty. 

■-r • 

* ItorgUiatlM of ilMOnO'tax Po pate Hw i tr-Dgring the year 
192M2 rneaBar*'! were being taken which will introdace a aew 
gyttem of income-tax administration. The existing Acts were over- 
hanled and ,a new Income-tax Act, •which will effeet considerable 
changes in the methods and scope of ussessmei^, came before the 
Indian legislatnre. « At the same tisae a complete reorganisation of 
the machinery of assessment was devised, and in fptnre ^he adminis- 
tration of incomeetax will be divorced from the ordinary district 
administratibn. Previously the administration of the Act was entrusted ' 
to the Revenue authorities in charge of the districts and subdivisions, 
whereas in Cslcyitta a special whole-time staff was entertained under a 
whole-time Collector who worked under the control of the divisional 
Commissioner. It was found that the growing complexity of the 
general administration prevented local officers from giving ^ income- 
tax 'worh the* amdunt of attention that its importance demanded, 
while the inotftieingly technical and specialized nature* of the sublecif 
brought into prominence the importance of employing in the adminis- 
tration of income-tax only officers of special training and expariencej, 
The department was accordingly reorganized as a self-contained 
department of whole-time officers under a Commissioner of Income- 
tax appointed with the sanction of\the Secretary of State for India,, 
with elfect from the 25th February *1922. The Commissioner is 
assisted by a staff of superior officers who are mainly responsible for' 
the assessment and collection of the tax in their relpective charges. 

*8anriijlt and attablithments.— it has been stated that the large 
increase of expenditure was partially due to the revision of the pay 
of all servlc'es. It is, therefore, convenient to deSll with tlii^ revision 
in this chapter. On the cessation ot hostilities steps were taken by 
the Government of India to examine, in conjunction with the local 
Governments, thd recommendations o^ the Public Services Commission 
and to obtain the orders of the Secretary of State on their ' con- 
sidered proposals regarding the reorganization of tl^ sarvices, the 
methods ot recruitment and the revision of p4y. In this respect 
the Government Bengal, the services,, and the people were for- 
tunate in that Lord Ronaldshly had been a member of that Commis- 
sion and thoroughly understood the needs and difficulties oi both 
GoYwnment and the services as well as the aq[>iratfonB of the'^lde 

flufftMlflncr tliih fntPi-.tkAv TffrllaninHnn a# fkm mil III ■ T 
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8t^ in the period towards spch Ind^ieatioii 

aioa^ thoegh Is maloly the oonberh of the Cyi^vemmeiiik of lodi! 
iSltial sele^toh? of ladian candidates for tbe Indian Oivii end t^Forei 
Servioes were n&de by the looal Government whUst a district JdUg 
was selected from |hed%aia Moreover, a 'competitive egamiiiatio 
wa^ held in*6aloiitta in December 1921 for the adnlfssiou lA Indtai 
to t^e Indian (Impel ial) Police Force. The pay of the imperial an 
provincial serfioes was revised^in the light of the reo()pmendatioi 
ef the Commissioa^ and of the* rise in prices car.sed by the war ; an 
the services were reorganized. On the same groumlB the pay of almqi 
all the *snbol^inate^ services and of all the menial establidhments Wf 
raised during the period or immediately after its olo8%. Two oommrtte< 
* were also appointed, the one to advise regarding the ^rgsnlsatio 
and pay of the eduoational services subordinate to the Bengi 
Edncation Servioes and ^the other to deal with the pa^ of the generi 
clerical and menial establishments of the province ; and their repot 
were duly considered by Government. The subordinate civil wervi 
was reorganized so as to afford a career in itself by means ^of 
substantial improvement of pay. The total ahnna> bill for* tl 
improvement of pay of all services and eslablishmeSth substaniiall 
exceeded a crore ; that alone for the clerical and menial establishmen 
was estimated at over 40 lakhs. Time-scales were universally adoptc 
in the revision of pay. The process of revision, exc^t^in respe 
of the clerical and some other establishments, was almost comple 
by the end of the period. 
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GommeAijfti liulustpy ymljLaboup. 

« " o . 

Ammeroi and Imhlitry*— Broadly I^eaking the period may^ be 
divided into three smaller peaiods— flrs^ the war period when oomAeroe 
overseas, wa^ restricted and local ind^tries showed signs of revival j 
second, the period immediately after the war wl^n oomiheroe over- 
selui rapidly expanded and the indastrlal awakening of Bengal became 
marked ; and, third, the reactionary period startin^f in the year 1921 
when there ^was a^ world- wide depression of trade. On the whole, . 
except daring the last year, the trade of the province was very 
profperous. The development of industries including industrial 
research and tebhnical education came under Nawab Syed Nawab 
Ali Chaudhuri, the Minister for Agriculture and Public Works, in 
1921, but commerce, marine and certain industrial matters, such as 
*fact< 2 fie 8 , settlemenji of labour disputes, electricity, boilers, smoke- 
nuisanoes, the^jvelfare of labour and emigration are re^terved subjects^ 
which are with the exception of emigration under Mr. J. H. Kerr. 
It is, however, convenient to deal with these items in the same 
chapter. 

TrftdSi— ‘Tne export and import trade of the province is mainly 
centred in the chief port of Calcutta, though Chittagong and its sub-^ 
•ports are responsible for a small proportion, mainly of exports. Its 
most salient feature was the loss of the balance of trade hitherto in 
favour of India. The value of the exports ordinarily eScceeds that 
of imports by roughly 50 per cent. In the year 1920, however^ 
the surplus of exports from Calcutta was reduced to less than 3 per 
cent, of Athe imports into Calcutta and the year &921 closed with an 
excess of imports over exports to the extent of 25 per cent, of the 
value of %he imports. There were other remarkable fluctuations, as 
the following iab(e of imports and exports of private merchandise for 
the port of Oaicutta shows:— ' 


Imports. Bzports. 





Be. 

fis. 


0 

... 

67 

89 

1918 

... Q 

... 

/ 60 

106 

1919 

... 

..0 

76 

194 

1990 

... 

... 

116 

^18 

1^91 

... 

... 

109 
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newett 
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^f^ ^^^''i^:ttiaiin qqutities of article* iitiporte^ or exptprte^t for 
iiiii>tWi;''*f|r^ *"*"* in quantity eonaidera^y lea* in thd yeai^l921 
thtp W year eldlf, thongh the figure tor value was piaotioally 
Uio afufio in the.lfp 7e|M> ^ There vras, neverlhelesa, an intermediate 
inereaae in export* w^ioh was most marked in the qaantitie* of (|V 
jute and hide and skin* ; dhipmente of law jute increased on aOoouut 
«f . the* reviving; activities in Ejpropean eonntries, whilst hides and 
airtne wout maiuly to the United States. Coal also showed a large 
int^ediate increase.* This was, foliowed by a remarkable decrees^ 
in the dT> in e n J for goods from India broadly on account of the un* 
settled state of Europe and of its finances. All the principal expert* 
of jute, linseed, hides and skins, lac and coal were deprepsed. Tea 
suffered badly in 1920 , bnt revived in 1921. On the other hand, a 
feature of the ex port trade of 1921 was the revival of shipments 4o 
Germany cliofiy of raw 5uto and cow hides. In the years 1920 and 
1921 there was a very prominent increase in the quantity of intporls 
of machinery, railway plant, rolling-stock, metals and motor-cars 
which India was unable to obtain during the won and. which were 
also attracted bV the industrial awakening of the provinoe. 


Port of OolOMltO.— Less tonnage entered the port of Calcutta in 
the year 1917-18 than in any other year of the war. The net 
tonnage then nearly touched the low figures of two million tons; 
but in 1920-21 the figure of four millions was exceeded as more 
sl^ps were by then available foi# trade in the East. The gross 
tonnage of vessels entering the 4 )ort in that year was over six and-a- 
half million tons. In the financial year 1920-21 the income of the 
Calcutta Port Trust 'was the largest on record, but after April 1921 


owing to the depression of trade, its operations were carried out at 
a loss and a higher scale of charges on account of river duos had to 
be enfqyced pondlng*the exploration of additional source of rfivenne. 
The year 1921 was the 50th-year of the life of the Trn*j| and it 
eras marked by an important change in its administration in the 
appointment of a whole-time salaried Chairman, Mr. C.»D. M. Bindley, 
in place of a part-time cba irman who had hitherto blen the chief 
Executive Officec of the Trust. The Calcutta Port (Amendment) Acf, 
(B. 0. VII* of *1920), was passed so .as to give effect to ttfls 

%l^ the introduction of the reforms ffsheme the Port of Calcutta 
tag, ^toeiared to be • major port. lU administration has become a 
subject and the local GoyernmMit only exercise their func 
l«|y»ata ef»the GoVOWUmWt of India.* 



Pilots,— Th« reoruitment of leadsmen apprentiees for th^ Bengal 
Pilot* servioe of Caleutta was serionsiy affected bjr the war, and 
althongh attempts were gnade to obtain 'reoroits frfhn Rn planH 
frem the merchant service in the East, these endeuvonn proved -an* 
successfal. As a temporary expedient, ^ tha^fore, g>atside candidates 
from tlA meresntile marine were appointed to the* posts of ^nnipr 
officers of the two pilot vessels so as to enable the leadsmen appren- 
tices employed in these pdsts to be, placed on the running lilt with 
a view to studying the conditions ‘of the river Hooghly. Further^ a 
J)onas of 33 per ^ent. on their pax was grantei) to leadsmen appren- 
tices, with effect from 1st April 11117, for the period ef the>war and 
six* months thereafter. After the cessation of hostilities, however, the 
situation diecame easier and several leadsmen apprentices were re> 
cruited annually. In 1921, the rules for such recruitment were 
cRanged so as^ to give effect to the recommendation of the Public 
Services Commission that the entry of nativ’es of India into the Pilot 
serviee should be facilitated. Another difficulty due to the war was 
the decrease in the earnings of pilots, who are remunerated by the 
payment of half the pilotage fees levied from masters of vessels navi- 
gating the river Hooghly, owing to the redaction of lonnage visiting 
the Port of Calcutta. The difficulty was met by a system of guaran- 
teed minimum remuneration which came into force on the 1st April 
1918. .. 

i 

By the Calcuttsi Pilots (Amendment) Act, 1920 (B, C. IV of 1920), 
the Oaloulta Pilots Act, 1859, was so amended iis to do away with 
the system of punishing pilots by uieuns of the reduction of their 
earnings. This was another of the recommendations of the Public 

Services Commission. 

» 

It is an interesting fact that in 1918 restrictions on night navi- 
gation 'for both inward and outward bound ships on the Hooghly 
between Mud Point and Saugor were removed, and it is how left to 

t 

the discretion of the pilot whether he should proceed or not wiih^ 
the vessel in h^ charge. 

, Itowrah bridfa.- In the provious administration the question of 
the construction of a new and up-to-date Howrah b^dge connecting 
Howrah and Calcutta over^the river Hooghly was under consideration.^, 
The present floating bridge with aii opening spap, which was designed 
by Sir Bradford Leslie, was opened on the let" February 1875 ; it is 
old and the traffic requirements of the city hav(r outgrown its papa- 
olty. Therefore in 1913 the Commissioners of the Port^ of Oalcnttp 
,. 1^110 are entrusted with "the up-keep of the bridge, submitted 41 detidled 



',*^*ji^3l^'f^'' ®<»®<^-' -proeeurtontl* optaton^' to o$>i«^ ' klu 
. <^lbtt M to the ^eetgn. Mr. Mutt M^tt, 

trhot iriu aoiilMtod > 41le Prhoident of the -IneUtate of dvtt In^. 
nll^ia Xoii|lbii,wu Moofdlngly eogeged toinruttglfe the^prabUm. 
&4 »Wtod Cdoatta ia the cold weather of 1916-17 ; and hie report 
OMO ^eoeired iff Morember 1918 .» Mr. Mot{ reoorded hie opinion, from 
aa enghioering pOin( of view, tW the bridge ehonld be a fixed 
etraotiire of the single span ,arofeed type. While. Mr. Mott’s ibpoU 
was nn^t reVlew, fiir Bradford Leslie undertook and snbmitted to 
Ooyernment complete drawings of a design for a twin floating bridge. 
*In the discnssions which foilowed there was a oonsiderlblt diver- 
genoe of opinion regarding the type of bridge to be adopted, and, 
Government decided to elicit tho views of the Bengal Chamber *of 
Oommerce and other public bodies. In their replies to this reference, 
a new point of great importance wis raised, namely, the nedsssity 
for an opgnlng span permitting the passage of sea>golng Vessels. , As 
the difflonlties ,of the prolttem would be greatly recfnoed* if the otmn- 
ihg span could be elimiaatel, in 1921 Oovernment ap^inted a com- 
mittee to advise on this point. They reported that an opening span 
was not necessary for the work of the port and that ^t would suffice 
to have a bridge with a filled headway permitting thp pissage of 
inland craft. This advice wu accepted by Government, who there- 
•pon appointed an expert committle of engineers under the chair- 
manship of Sir Rajendra Nath* Mookerjee, to advise on the problem 
of the typejof bridge required. In their report, which was snbmitted 
in February 1922, they recommended the construction of a oauti^ 
lever bridge at a cost of about two millions sterling. * 


of OllittaiMil.— financial position of 
■the' pbA flC Chittagong has been a source of anxiety owing to ttie 
rsgphrity with which its expenditure has exceeded its receipts, the 
4«ifi<dis being made good by Oovernment grants. During the war 
wetk' was^ dislocated an4 fewers vessels entered the piyt and thore- 
ihl revenues fell, but, though speciai measures were taken fur 
l&i^ng ttff’.flnapeial position of the port and the raventtes s«y|>* 
revived with the revival of trad^, its expenditure Uereased 
utoouot of ^e high ebst of milerials 
tovlslon of the pa.y of the estubUshmenh One of Ihsso 

Ohittsgbi^t Port iAmej^r 
wWoH^ rsmoved &e. 
;cwtti^fiig-j7<tti- Act, .:^i.'VAt 

’■■■' ■ ■ ' *' '■ ' ■ ' ' s 



the 8%me time the problem of the development of the » port whioh^ 
had b^on under consideration in the previous admini8|^ration %aa again 
examined by Sir Oeorge %uohanan under the orders of the Govei^ii- 
ment of India. His recommendations for certain important engineering 
arorks ig addi|/|on to the provision of* on<# ot t^fro ^ dredgers were 
accepted, but, in view of the financial condition of tlie port,^nly 
urgent work has been undgrtaken at the expense of the Goverignents 
of Bengal smd India. The question ^Vas then raised *of the transfer 
of the port to the Assam-Bengal Railway, ao being in fact the 
ferminal port of that railway, and was in 1919 decided in the 
affirmative, but owing to financial consideratioiM the^proposal was 
not given effect fb during the period. In 1921 under the reforms 
scheme the whole of the responsibility for the administration and* 
financial control of the port devolved on the local Government. The 
position was undergoing examination at the jBnd of the period owing 
to the inability of the local Government to furnish funds for the 
development of the port. 

Industrial* awaksning of Bengal and developmeift of the 
Oopartmont of Industries.— At the beginning of the Iperiod the 
WHS in the third year of its progress. On the one hand, supplies 
from foreign markets were cut off, and on the other, restrictions were 
placed om. the%xport and manufacture of articles from the United 
Kingdom leading to a great depletion of stocks of material and 
machinery in the markets. The^e two oauses were mainly respon- 
k Bible for the remarkable industrial^ awakening of Bengal whioR 
occurred daring the period. At the same time, however, the Govern- 
ment of India had been moving in the mattes and had appointed 
tke Indian Industrial Commission to examine the whole field of 
Indian industry and to advise on the methods of encouraging indus- 
trial development. Meanwhile, the Governmentc of Bengal had not 
been inactive for they considered that the question was of *^pafamount 
importance overshadowing the necessity for war economies. Accord- 
ingly, in the year 1917 a temporary Director of Indnstiies was 
appointed to, get into touch with \ooil industries, study their problems 
ifiud afford th^ advice and assistance which had hitherto been lacking. 
A1 that time he also held the somewhat simili^r poot of Controller 
of Munitions up^er the Indian Munitions Board, a post which almost^ 
absorbed his whole time <and whic£ had bj9en started with the 
object of providing: munitions fox the war and of developing Indian 
Industries with special reference to the needs of the war. Finally, 
as a result of the reoummendatidns of the Industrial ^CommMdn. 
post of DUeoter of Ipdostries ww made' poriMaent ofi the* 



jAjmarjr the separittion of his worh from^^st of the 0<mtroUef 
of Monitions gradually effected and the staff ot the depaftment 
gandoatly drganlsed. His daties are multif^oos. ^On the'*^ resefved 
side come factor]^ boiler and electricity inspection , the pretehtiontof 
smoke-nnisances /fonr {echi^ioal departments. Vhioh were transferred 
to the depai^ment of Industries), and the investigation of tebpur 
prob^ms. On the ^transferred *’ side, the two main subjects are the 
develdjpment o£^ industries and technical and industrial education. The 
stoff includes a Deputy Director, five Superintendents of Industries, one 
for each division, tfie Industrial^ Intelligence Officer, the Inspector o| 
Technictfl ant Industrial Institutions, the Superintendent of Textile 
Demonstrations and^ an industrial chemist; an industrial engineer is 
•about to be appointed. It also includes the staff of the four technioal 
departments mentioned above, which were transferred to the depart- 
ment of Industries. An Advisory Board of eleven members, moM^ 
business men with wide* experience of the industries of the province 
was also appointed to assist the Director. « 

Therefore more than the nucleus of a very complete organisation 
for dealing with industries came into being in 1920 "owing maftil^ 
to Sir Henry Wheeler who was then the Member ffbr Commerce, 
From the very first Lord Ronaldshay realised that the solution oC 
some at least of the economic and political problems^ of Bengal lay 
in industrial development and that it was necessary for ^Qcf^ernment 
to give as much assistance and encouragement as it was in their 
power to give. Probably his own ffiost important contribution to the 
development was the energetk) encouragement he gave to, and the 
real interest he took in, all technioal and in Justrial activities and, in 
particular, in the foundation of a fully equipped technical school in 
Calcutta for giving adequate theoretical Instruction to apprentlcei 
employed in the engineering workshops in or near Calcutta. A 
strong ^committee Priced out a scheme for the school which U 
being carried into effect. ^ 

At the beginning of the period private enterprise had in the 
case of the larger industries ^Iready anticipated fhe assistance oi 
Government. For 'instance, the large demands for leather for wai 
purposes haid ^caused the reorgauizatidn of existing itanneries and 
^called new ones into being, whilst the jate industry had led The 
way in counteracting the restrictions on imporii of metal and 
machinery by organising in Bengal the^ manufacture of the snbsi* 
diary articles esseneial to the mills. Subsequently, however, the office 
of the Director of IndnstHes was of mnch assistance to the move- 
ment iiv finding nut the main requirements * of different IhdoitrieSi 
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ttie l4ttel manofaotni^ o£>’ Hie. i^tndi»t-'^^‘t«4tlijN»iiD^i^;^^W’i^^ 
loaHttry, vis ., of tea .box« 'vUoh orew prerietnt^ obWak^ 
ffaiMn, Biuria and elaewhere, of proaiog fcatOes piid«ni8^Qery; wm 
started. ‘o :• , ' b 
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OllOMtt* Rlltareli TaMyY.— Further Id order to keep In ^aoh 
with the desrelopment of Caloatta ifii a large tannlhg oilnUe^ to 
assist it and to see that the’ efforts of private' enterprise were not 


wasted tor lack of information, a Qoeernmrnt Sesearoh Tannery vnts 
established in Calontta in May 1919. This made consilderable pro* 
grass in its work, c It carried on investigations both into raw mate* 
rials and &to tanning methods with demonstrations of the, latter, 
whUst its prodoots are recognised to be of good quality and fetch 
satisfactory prioes. Apprentices are trained ^at the tannery. As a 
result of this impetus, boot and shoe^making factories are now com- 
ing info existence. 


hlllllStflMt — Amongst cottage industries hand-loom weaving, 
in which mai^ improvements have been introduced by the depart- 
ment of Industries, began to find favour; and several engineering 
firms started the manufacture of looms and accessories. The assi^ 
tance given by the department of Co-operative Societies in thp 
development cof cottage industries, in particular weaving, has beeit 
mentioned elsewhere. 


fc— Recently, the most noticeable feature of the iuduar 
trial development has been the promotion of new companies to wor^ 
for Instance, rice mills, oil mills and lac factories in «rnral areas 
w^ere the raw materials are available at a low price. Mentiod 
might also be made of the development of the iron and ste4 
indnstry^ but probably the best proof of the iudustrial awakening is, tb 
be found in the large number of companies which came into 
existence ‘in the years 1918-19 and subsequently. In the yfars 1916-17 
and 1917-18, respectively, only 114 and 166 new companies were 
regtstored un^r the Indian Gompafiies Act (VII. of 1918X but ih 
years 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21, the numbers rose to 204, 382 
432; respectively, disclosing a state of nupreoedeptod Mtivity (n t^ : 
tommeroial life and enterprise' of Bengal. This was in ipile ^e<,i 
rtotrietion ^baoed on company promottu^ by ihe^puir4y tar 
Of iba Indian Oompaniea Restriction Act (XH af ifiifi), 

Bqitmnber 1919 and wbloh ti^ 
.’4;ttaw'-'oo^»a|fF''"to .i^i^ aliee^ 





Motwim, of tbo- now ^«po^ wIMwbW: 

'806 Olid 830, TMpoBtlToly, woro nd^rolodMu^ 
o^.> index of impnlM whleh b»d tieo;^.. i|f?00 

to lipnroi^ the end of the period, howeoer, thf 

00 rei^atmtions fell off to about 25 a oftionth* nnd»tiw 
dewolopnaont of ihdnatriea eoffered a oheok. The baUnoe of imdo 
olrin^ to/tronblea in Earope tamed aglinat India an^the rate ; of 
fell leading to a aavhre strain on the money maHtet. At 
the ■nTT** time labour anreat.was preralent, tjtere were, freqaeat 
dlelocafiona %f means of oommanications owing to strikes and there 
was a shortage of wagons. Nevertheless, the deTetcgiment did oontinoe 
thoagh in a less marked degree. * 

KMtiriM.— The indastrial development of the province is ^Iso 
exhibifed by the nam^ers of factories ander the iteration of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1011 (XII of 1911), which incraased from 493 at 
the close of the year 1916 to 720 at the close of the year 1921. Daring 
the war g good proportion escaped inspection beoanse the inspasUng 
staff were largely employed in advising Oovernment dn applications 
*for priority certiOcates in respect of materials reqafred from the 
United Kingdom, but urgent matters connected with the administration 
of the Act were properly attended to. Stea,ly progress^was also made 
in the betterment of the conditions of labour in the /aolorlest in 
particular, many of the larger factories spent considerable sams of 
•money ont of their war proBts tn providing well-built houses for^ 
their operatives, in the construction of excellent bathing facilities 
in the Bhiyo of tanks and in the general improvement of sanitary 
conditions. 

■l* niHniWl Ukour GmfirMIOa.— The whole qnestlon of lh». 
conditions of labour In factories and elsewhere came under d|Bcaaihsi|; 
in 19!^ (nd 1921 i& a result of the d diberations of the International 
tnbonr donference which was held towards the end of the gear 1919 
nt Washington and at which Sir A. B. Murray was a repressntative, 
To a iMfO ektent the Oovernmmjt of Bengal, acting bn^the advice of 
thjs'dO^erdal community, were in favour of the acodptan^ of tto 
A sixty-hour week in factories anti a jifly-four- 
wepk in tolnel were approved, withethe proviso that it skonU 
't.Aw» during yvbioh the machinery %nd plant Is .k^t 
'a_.ayiltam ■<ff..sMfta .^e^froposal to amend tie defini- 
^ swMi s^ •• *® opply i® 

i»||» Of gsdto lab«^ with an option to the locat ^vo)fp* 




of w^oh the Ooverameat of Beogal inietided to av^i Bii 

It was not posslblei to accept all the recommendatlone re^r^ng the 
emjplo^ment of women aiA children owiog to the peculiar oonditidhf 
of the countrj. The prohibition of the employment of children undei 
11 was not approved, but the fignre 12 was*fldopted*in place of the 
present age of nine. As to the employment of wome^ before ant] 
after child-birth, a lady doctor has recently been employed to^stud^ 
the conditions of such employment in* Bengal. All thieved to extensive 
changes in the Indian Factories Act, which '^as amended by the 
ftovernment of India in January 192fi; it will entail heavier work foi 
the inspecting staff and an increase by more than cent, per* cent, oi 
factories on the registers of the Factory Inspecting Department. 

t 

The awakening of labour.— Along with the industrial awakening 
of •Bengal there was also an awakening of labour; and the probletn 
of the relations between capital and labour obtained for the first time 
considerable prominence in the province. Of the possible magnitude 
of this problem Lord Ronaldshay had no illusions, and he fostered the 
consliructive ei^orta which were made both privately and Oovern- 
ment to solve it. There are four principal groups of labour in 
Bengal; the largest group is chietly employed in the jute mills 
along the banka of the Hooghly in the neighbourhood of Calcutta ; 
the next, larg&t work ii! the coal-fields of the Bardwan, Bankura 
and Birbhu&i districts ; the third group is composed of tea-garden 
labourers in Darjeeling and the puars; and the fourth of employes 
on the railways and inland steamers. A large proportion of the labouf 
is supplied by other provinces. Agricultural labour is ordinarily of 
no importance. At the commencement of the ^period the demand 
f(pr labour was great on account of the prosperity of the classes of 
industries to which the first three groups belong. But in 1919, 
though* the demand continued, the supply of y^hoxxt became much 
greater owing to the scarcity and high prices prevailing in the tiistricts 
from wtfich the labour was recruited. Meanwhile, wages increased, 
*biit probably o^ing to the supply of labour being greater than the 
demand theyedid not rise suffleientty in proportion to the rise in 
prices with the result that the year 1920 saw an unusual number of 
stsikee, almost all ot which arose from demands for higher wages. 
'Ndhe of the labour elements were at first organised into unions but 
they showed a remarkable power of c&noentrated action when 4hcir 
work brought them together and their interests were the same. The 
^Ikes began witL isolated stoppages of work in the Calcutta erea; 
hud the spcecfs wUcl| attended these led others to follow their 
h&h^ple. Host, hoiweter, j^f these strikes were sho^ lived i tor the 
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^ the Justice o^the meiiy{HMiIUott 

anil *^^rdccss of ^ adjustment of wages to * prlSes was gtiperally 
ajpicabicm. Th# Bitaatton then began to <teyeIop,^ One ‘deTcl^men^ 
was a change ins the* eaases of strikes ana was marked by the ii^o- 
d notion of the political ejpment Into the areni^* Labour had a'^akened 
and the men^d tasted power; they bad foand it sg.easyifo obtain 
reasoY^able demands for an increase of wages by means of strikes that 
they1)egan tojtrike on other ajid ^ven tsivial grounds and, Incident-, 
ally, they became an easy prey* to the political agitator.^ There were 
several purely political strikes,^ the moat important of which have 
already* beeis dealt with elsewhere. The two Allowing cases afe 
illustrative, of the ^trivial grounds for striking. In the first case, a 
» contributory cause to a strike in the coal districts was the^ appearance 
of a few elephants given out to be the vanguard of a Oandhi army 
on its way to Calcutta. In the second, the men struck because tjiey 
had not beeo rewarded* for not striking when urged* to do so at the 
instance of a political agitator, and only resumed work on his 
promising to take up their case ! In the last six months of 11^20 the 
cause of* the strikes had been a demand for an. increase of Ingher 
•wages in almokt every one of the 106 strikes (involving ^0,000 workers) 
recorded by the department of Industries. On the other hand, in 
1921 only half out of 142 strikes (involving 211,800 work people) 

were due to disputes regarding emoluments, or leifve or hours of 

work. In the second place, in proportion as the demands of the 
^strikers became more unreasonable^ so did their success diminish. In 

the last six months of 1920, only one-fifth of the men secured no 

• • 

advantage from their strikes, but in 1921 this number had increased 
to two-thifds. The third development was a movement in the direo-* 
tion of the formation of organised labour associations which Lord 
Ronaldshay recognised were to the advantage of both workers and 

employers. Many • of these associations were bodies called into 

existence* purely ad hoc to dedl with particular problems. Once Che 
immediate causes of their origin disappeared, they died u natural 
death. Such bodies had no definite constitution^ and no regular 
system of collecting dues frorf their members; in giost oases, the 
financial help^ came from outside. Other associations or unions h|vu 
continued a nfore er less precarious existence for sometime ; exampUw 
of these are the Central Uriya Labour Assooiation and the Anjaoaan 
Ehansamahs’ Unioiv Still ^others shoy signs of permanence; these 
Unions are almos^ all connected with public* utility. seryioi^, s.p., t^e 
.%iknien*s Union, the Tramwaymen’s Uniou^ and tie various branohgs 
Iheifi^way Jndia^ AsKxfiation. • Practically evei^ pun of 




VUob' i« ia«i^ 
iyeejr 'tMe, th« lei^evi 

ili« 9 , to ’pojr regalar vnioB daea. „ Xa imaii; ioatanpaf tbo 
•W o more pblUicai tMs ecoaomie iBtore|t i».<»!pW’*li' 
te<^ in a fewifaaea, the leaden have boon adeaaed.of hairii^; dnljf'a 
penmnai intereat In aome eaaea, ho.wpTo'r, the tiniona have toaily 
attempted to approach -labonr problenja firom a pnrely poonomio^int 
ot view I anft-not the leaat aignifioieot . aign of anch an attitnda 
the oldae atndy by one or two nn^ona of receht dOToIopmenta in 
InternaiSonal Labour legislation, notably the conTentioni wd' reeoaio 
mendatlona passed at the Oanoa and Genera oonferenctea. Bpt on 
the whole, «few bond’fide labour leaders from outside the ranks . 
of labour iteaelf have so far appeared. 

?Fhe awakening of labour has been alipost necessarily aCcom'^ 
panied by a fourth development, the beginnings of official machinery 
to deat with labour matters. The ostensible purpose of the Industrial 
, Intelligence Officer who had been appointed in July 19^ in the 
Inddatries Departolent was to collect information bearing on the 
industrial devffiopment of the province. Practically, the whole of 
the offiaer's time, however, was occnpiedr with labour matters, and 
tlierefore, in Inarch 1929, a separate Labour Intelligence Officer wal 
i^pointed ' directly under Government to deal solel - with labour 
matters. 

1 

Oonnected with this official interest in labour was a fifll| 
development, the organisation of official machinery for settling 
labour disputes. In January 1921 two strikes.«rone of the taxi 
drivers and another of the tramwaymen, both in Calcutta— were 
settled by the appointment by Government of committees to engntr^ 
into, the, grievances of the workmen and to recoipmend measures for' 
settlement. . A still more notable example was the creation; i& July 
1921, of *0 Conciliation Board to deal with a strike on the light 
railways around Calcutta. The findings of the Committee were, 
aooepted . by |^otl parties. After this strike, Government,, b]^ aft 
•ji|aial rmolntion, definitely constituted a panel of leading pnblid 
from whfhh conciliation boards could be selpete& to* deaf , ^itlth . 
ittdusWijid' trouble in public* utility services. 

!• til 9t k » l t l .---0riginaUy with Bie 
oonsarvlng .aaamppwer in India for the pntfWs .ol 

<ip|i^;;|he : Wi ’ .mnignttlon .th«; Warn, 
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Mtii^o^ ‘nd otbor ooionloa. HaBy of th«Bi< 

toBdd ' tibud' BO pUee for them in India lltad ei^hrojned a 

deArt to ratorn to ihelr Mlonial homea. In entUble oaeea (e»ept 
to 'd^tb Afriip) amngementa •were madh aceordingly, and, finally, 
iB April "W81 0 volnntary otganiaation oaiied “The Etfiigranta* 
IMencBy Serrioe dommlttee” ^as formed in ^Gaiontta to aari^fl 


retnraoy emitrants from foreign oonntriea 

latlMl tnilirfttiOlli — The most important evunt la oonneotlon with 
■ inland emigration waa the prohibition In 1917 of reornitihent other* 
wiae in accordance with chapter IV of the Aaaam Laboor wd 
Emigration Act, 1901 ^(IV of 1901) in the diatrictg of the Da^, 
ond Chittagong diviaiona. By tliia ipeaanre one of the 
loopholee for evading the provlaiona of the Act waa oloaed, aa 
from areaa mentioned, where nncontrotled reoroltment ,waa 

legally permiaalble, attempta had been made to’paaa’on to Aalam 
labonrera who* had been recruited in Chota NagpnrHnd elaewhere 
oatenaibly for employment in the tea-gardena of the Dnara and 
Chittagong. The numbera of emigranta to the tea-gnfdena of Aaaam 
finotna^ in a remarkable manner. In the year ending the 80th 
Jane 1818, a year which there waa a bumper winter rice-crop, 
tfnly 9,808 emigranta were deapatcfied to Aaaam, Cachar and Sylhet, 
bat in tbe year ending the 30th June 1919 no leaa than 119,883 (onlj 
A364 were recruited from Bengal) were deapatohed, aa a raault ol 
tbe aonrclty* and hijh pricea of foodatuffa prevailing in the reerultlnf 
diatrioE Leaa than half the number emigrated in 1919-20 and fil 
1920-21 only 13,051, mainly owing to the depreaalon of the tot 


Induatry. ^ 
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PHAPTBR VII. 

Lookl Solf-Qovepnrftant. 

INstriOt and Laeal Boiu^t.— A large mass of the work of the 
province relating to such matters ail public health, ^sanitation and 
education is performed by or through the ageqpy of district, local 
ifnd union boards and municipalities, ^hese actives are illustrated by the 
varied miscellany of requests with which Lord Ronpldshay ha(f to deal 
in his replies to addresses of welcome from district boards and munici- 
palities. H!e visited the headquarters of every district in the province* 
and also went into the interior for the purpose of gaining first-hand 
information or lot the purpose of opening iopal undertakings such as 
the Rajbari Water-works. The work of the board, etc., will be dealt 
with fn its proper place ; meanwhile the machinery for its performance, 
which these bodies represent, demands notice. It was recognised, in 
conformity with ifie spirit of the reforms scheme of Government, 
that in the *present stage of local self-Oovemment in Bengal th& 
political education of sucti bodies was becoming of more and more 
importance. Therefore, bpth in the case of district and local boards 
steps were i&ken to free them from official tutelage. An experiment 
of appointing a non-official to be chairman of the Murshidabad 
district board instead of the Magistrate of the district had been mad% 
at the end of the previous administrtftion. In November 1917 Lord 
Ronaldshay and his Government decided to extend the^ experiment 
farther by giving five selected district boards (including that of 
hfurshidabad) the privilege of electing their own chairmen. In the 
light of the experience gained, this privilege was extended to fifteen 
more boards, the announcement being made by %[is Excellqnoy when 
the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan was in charge of Local 
Self-Government at the conference of representatives of district boards 
held at Government House in Decegiber 1919. They received it with 
enthusiasm. * ^Finally, in 1921 the privilege was given to the remain- 
ing five bousds. It is noteworthy that the Maharaja* Bahadur of 
Krishnagar became chairman of the Nadia distnct board. It was 
also decided in trder to Sicure an elective majority that the pro- 
portion of elected members \xi district boards Gdiould be raised from 
one-half to two-thirds ; the total number of members on each board 
were also increased. A similar policy was followed in the case of 
anbdivisional local boaifis. Certain local boards to •whom the elective 
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By»tem*had«not been already extended were that prijilege; 

whilst In 1921 Jn the time of the Minister, it was decided that no 
oAcial member of a local board shouliSF stand for* election ’as its 
chairman and that the existing official chairmen, vis., the sub- 
divisional offloerS, sboalcf, make room for non-officials. ]||^thin the* 
peried of Lprd Ronaldshay’s administration the wfiole position *ba8 
therefore been changed and a non-official^ executive is now responsible 
for the admldtstration of the Local Self-Government Mi under the 
Minister for Local Self-Government and Public Health, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea. In the district ^f Darjeeling which is a ** reserved*^' 
area and not under the control of the Minister, it was decided as 
a first step towards the development of self-government that a dis- 
* trict board with three subdivisional local boards should’ be formed 
in that district. The inauguration of (listrict board conferences 
which on Lord Ronal^shay’s invitation have met annually for the 
last three years at Government House has been greatly appreciated 
by the district boards and lias enabled Government to obtain* useful 
first-baniLopinions from the representatives of these bodies. 

• 

* Vlllale Self'fiovemnwiit Act, 1919. — Local bodies cattfed union com- 
mittees, which were representative of still smaller areas than sub- 
divisions, were also recognized by the Local Self-Government Act 
and were rapidly increasing in numbers and importance before 
their merger into union boards under the Village Self-Government 
•Act, 1919. At the conimencemenlf of the period their numbers stood 
at 156 and the elective system was subse |iiently introduced in a* 
number of them ; by the time of the passing of this Act their 
numbers had increased to 383 and their work had paved the way 
for the fuller measure of village self-government now in force. 
The origin of this very important measure must be traced back to 
the District Adminfstratiou Committee who submitted a repblt in the 
year 1914 recommending, inter alia, the establishment of a^ net-work 
of village authorities who should combine the functions of union 
committees and ohaukidari-p|nchayats and also* form a village 
judiciary. In fact the committee advocated the devef^pftient of the 
indigenous •panchayati system in which the ordinary unit of admlAs- 
tration should be fhe individual village. •The whole system, ifVas 
proposed, should be controlled or advised by Circto Officers. A bill 
was accordingly drafted to carry the i%commendations j^f the com- 
mittee into effect iBud it was on the stocks when. Lord Sonaldshay 
arrived* His Excellency immediately took the earliest opportunity 
of seeing tacts 6f village-life for himself and of obtaining first-hand 



.ko<»ir;c4«e rogarding jit by ntakiitg 

fornllity to diffei^t Tiilages. : .H« i^nuAr vitb tbs and 
ftbaence of BairitsUon, wUh the ftreibnes* of rank Vegetation, wbioh 
it<^«a8 do one's bnainees to remore and with the,*inadeqiiaey of the 
t water-supply. He was -also Impresn^ j)y tthe^ absence of a proper 
local or^nizatltfn for dealing with tiiese and *other defeots and by 
the absencio of a really eflSoient link between the dUtriot adminis- 
tration and the people. He thwefoije proceeded energetically to have 
the Village Self-Oovernment Bill, of dlhlch he claimed to be the foslw)y- 
{ather, thrown inip proper form for dealing with the two defeots 
mentioned above, by — 

c 

(1) sabstituting for the chankidari-panchayat, an unpopular and 
hnwilling body, a popular and willing village anthority* 
called a union board vested with the powers and duties 
necessary for the management of oommnnal village affairs 
and entrusted with powers of self-taxation for that pur- 
pose ; and 

^•(2) introducing a Circle Officer, as an intermediary* between 
Government and the people, and thus bringing the ad- 
ministration into close touch with the villagers. * 

The bill became law in 1919 under the title of the Bengal Village 
Self-Governme^ Act, 19^9 (B. C. V of 1919). The Act was 
extended to*lhe whole province except Malda and Chittagong; but its 
actual operation is only in gradual coarse of introduction, for the 
full recruitment of Circle Officers wa^ retarded for gnancial reason* 
and it was therefore impossible to provide the proper n amber of 
officers to prepare the ground for the unions. • ' 

‘ Union Bonrdo.— There are, however, over 2,000 unions in existenoa; 
and a few union courts and benches were established with members 
of union boar is to try petty oi/il and criminal matters. Many of 
the union boards already display a keen sense of responsibilfty and 
oorporatd activity. In the district of Midnapore, however, the privileges 
of self-government were withdrawn as the villagers manifested an 
unwillingnesB ,to possess them, an unwillingness which was can^ by 
^e maohinaVions of non-co-operators. The interest taken by His 
Excellency in* village self-government is demonstrated, 'if ‘any further 
demonstration is neoessaryp by the fact that he*^ made it a yraotice; 
to address the ptesldents of the union* committees and pahehayatii * 
of the ’distsiot of Dacca at the annual meetinge which are a teatuifet ' ' 
yA the administra^tm of that district. * 

■ I fcip i g jUl iHItti— I p the, case of. maaMpaU^ ihe'jpioe^tl^j 
thm front ojBidbl tatelage been ne^y f^a^Uita^ < , 
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^ the eloae «f tke i^f«Bra( adtaaiililf** 
ti«a of 115 manioipaHtieB had not obtained tho of 

Vwn fhaimen. The aoUol^^ erhioh *attraotod * moat 
interest, in the piriod and whibh His Excellency defended in fhe 
Legiriative Connell, yas *the« anperaewion in 1918 by Oovoment tor ' 
a y^r ot the mnniclpal oommieinoners of the nf&niol^ties 'of 
Bnrdvan and Hooghly for grow and persistent mal^admlnistratlon. 
They'*«ere refliaced daring this* period by looai officers ,of Govern* 
l ynt vrho ware able to introdnSe snbstuntial reforms. As ’an ex* 
periment certain mnnicipalities were piven in 191^ the privilegj ol 
co-opting ooiAnisaioners or "aldermen” to be appointed by Govern* 
ment in order to secure the services of personn who would not 
stand for election. Many of the municipalities are too poffir to afford 
an up-to-date administration, but, in many cases, owing to an aver- 
sion from higher taxation, which is not peculiar to }udla, the com- 
missioners were content with an income barely buffiolent for the 
minimnm requirements of municipal administraiion. On the ‘other 
hand the ^interest in oivic affairs continues to increase and, in most 

towns, the ordinary municipal services are moderafely efficient. * 

• , •• 

Oorporatlm.— The Calcutta Corporation enjoyed consider- 
able prosperity during the period and its revenues expanded greatly. 
Daring the war, however, it had been confpelled to curtail its expen- 
diture on capital works and to husband its resources in ofder to meet 
loan liabilities, but with the cessation of hostilities the position became 
easier and many schemes of ^ improvement were undertaken. The 
question of the general amendment of the law contained in the Cal- 
cutta Munidlpal AcUgoverning the constitution of the Corporation and 
legulating its administration has been on the tapis for some tin^e. 
Aa long ago as July 1913 a resolution was published by Government 
outlining the main suggestions which had been made for the •amend- 
ment of the Act and inviting criticisms thereon. Subsequently, a bill 
was drafted and introduced in the Legislative Council at the end of 
1917 and circulated for opinion. It was, howeve^ withdrawn In 
1919 as there was a practical •unanimity of opinione^mcngst the 
Ocrporatlon a^d other local public bodies and assoclaUona consnltcal 
tint tile coutitution proposed in it was not of a aufflclently damo- 
fe^tiu, nature .and wap incompatible with the principles of local aelf- 
gayuppimant then tec^^gnlsed. 

' Viilliipiti Mlit -— a fresh* bill was aec^- 

'.i^^ii^lineil imtl Itttibduued into the Legislatiye Council in ^oveibhus 
: munyj^ adailnistnti^ of tini cUy4nto%ae with 
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the retorma scheme qt government and providing for a |nor^ demo- 
oratio*cenBtitntion., If the bill la enacted, the number of membera 
of th# Corporation vrill be anbatantially ihoreaaed anfi nine-tentbg ef 
thdfai will be elected 1^ the different conatitaenoierf’ and the remain- 
'ing tenth appointed by* Oovernment. Fpr the flratetlme, an Indian 
chalrmaa*%aB l^pointed in 1921, viz., Mr. J. N. Oupta, I.O.S. 

The 6M Adulteration Aot . — ^The Calcutta Municipal Aot ^ was, 
however^ aitfended by the Calcutta M|fnicipal (Amendment) Act, 1917 
(B. C. I of 1917), for the purpose of enabling moie stringent measures 
to be taken for Becifting the purity of* ghi than were po^sible^ before, 
by penalising the manufacture, storage and sale ef adulterated ghi. 
This Act ^ commonly called the Ghi Adulteration Act, and its 
introduction has an interesting history. The extent to 'which ghi* 
was being adulterated with animal fat and other substances both 
injurious to hdhlth and repugnant to their religious notions and the 
sudden discovery of this fact had created considerable consternation 
amongst the Hindu community. Special enquiries were made by the 
Marwari Association and, as a result of the exposures which they 
led to, a largj body of Brahmins undertook a purification ceremony 
which had the effect of exciting considerable feeling. Shortly after* 
wards a large deputation, headed by the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan, v/hoVas not then on the Executive Council, waited on Lord 
Ronaldshay ^n a Friday and urged immediate action by Government 
to prevent the adulteration of jhi, particularly in view of the 
approaching celebration of the religious ceremony of the Durga Pujtf 
for the proper performance of whict a supply of pure ghi was 
essential. In view of the strong and general depiand for immediate 
action, emergency legislation was at once undertaken by Lord Ronald- 
shay and the Ghi Adulteration Act was enacted on the following 
Tuesday. This is probably one of the quickest ^pieces of legislation 
on record in Bengal. It was successful in allaying the popular 
excitement, whilst the quality of ghi in Calcutta has improved 
generally. ^ 

OalOUtti'kAokmy 0aniag«, Aot, ^919.— By the Calcutta Hackney- 
olrriage Aot, ,1919 (B. C. I of 1919), the hackney-carriage depart- 
ment which had been un])er the control of the Corporation since 
1878, was trans^rred to the Commiseioner of Police. Incidentally * 
rickshaws, .which were being nsfsd in mcreaeing, numbers in Calcutta, 
were bronght witjiin the purview of the Act. , 

■tngal Crnolty to AnIimUO Aot, 1999.— Daring the pejiod a pro- 
posal for the^ establishment of a separate veterinaty department of 
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the. Cloq[>oration which sjiould, inUr alia^ take *0761^ the Oovetameat. 
ooQtrol of veteriaary work in the city, oime under discoaaionf and 
iris approved. 

This department will^when it oomea into* being, also take overt 
work in Calo|itta in *conneotioa with the Bengal CraiJty toaAninpils 
Act, T.920 (B. C. I of 1920). This Act amended and consolidated five 
separ^e enaotipents on the subject unde^ which the law had become 
involved and difficult 9 ! administration ; and, in the seedhd place, it 
strengthened and added to the existing legislation in certain matters 
to which attention had been called by a committee which was 
appointed in 1915. * The chief of these related to overloading of 
.carts, in respect of which the law was defective ; agd the Act 
contemplates a system of weigh-bridges where overloaded carts can 
be weighed. The law was, at the same time, made more stringant 
in respect of the working of unfit animals and of certain objection- 
able practices. 

GftlOUtta watar-SUpplyi-’The difficult question of the improve- 
ment of the water-supply of the city which had* bean under Hhe 
consideration of the Corporation for several years was decided in 
1921. The present supply had long been recognised as insufficient 
for the needs of an oriental population living under tropical condi- 
tions ; and all efforts to introduce a contihuous high pressure supply 
had failed. Accordingly early in 1920 an expert was brought out 
itom England to advise upon the twhole problem. He recommend- 
ed the adoption of a scheme, calculated to cost 330 lakhs, but in • 
1921 a modified scheme costing a little over two crores was sanc- 
tioned in fts place? 

Other aetivlties of the 0orporatiOII.~AmongBt the varied activi- 
ties of this capably managed Corporation the contemplated ^ scheme 
for a 4 lajry farm with a city dairy, the establishment of a muni- 
cipal market, the opening of dep 6 ts for the sale of Buxma rice 
when Bengal rice was so expensive, and the introduction of motor 

traction for the removal of refipe are interesting itOms. 

•• • 

Oeleutta Improvement Truet— The war, the land boom, the seqf- 
city of hoifse accopimodation and the abnormal risS of rents^ in 
i Calcutta, all had their effect on the work the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust. Owing to the war, its investments in GovArnment securities 
were depreciated an^ the engineering materials required for its oper- 
ations not only rote greatly in price but were ffequently unobtain- 
able both during and after the war. Nevertheless, the Trust made 
steady progress the important work, whfch it had began in 1912 



f«l, 3j.t., 1.0.8. fiurgtt 8MM, iHiieh. Ifwawrl; 
invMiltary •Inml have nov;, bean toanafoml^ bejrond yjutpg^ititw | .fftd 
a ljratem of nulp etreeta for Oaloatta haa been adopts in the forin of 
^either improTement aoheaM or alignmm^ <#oi«OT«ff, it waa not till 
the* yeai” *fhat arrangementa were made for a loan of 50 iahiba 
^bm the Imperial Banh of • India, though the neoeaaity for an 
earlier ioan^had been oontdmpiated yhen the Oaloatta Imprevlment 
Act was introdneed. The land boAn waa an offshoot of the wti^: 
many peiaona in ^ Galontta had made large profits from trade 
carried on under war bouditions and oonaequently had large iinma of 
monhy to invest {, and land was a favoarite form of investment. 
This led t6 a temporary large increase in the receipts of the Trust ; • 
and building sites acquired by them were resold by public auction 
at* a substantia] profit until for the reasons given below this policy 
wsB modified. The scarcity of house accommodation was another 
offshoot of the war owing to the failure of building operations in 
the oity to keep pace with the increase of population, for one 
reason because of *the high price and difficulty of obtaining build* 
ing material8.«c This and the land speculation led in* their turn to 
an abnormal rise in rents, which was unscrupulously applied to old 
houses. This impelled the Trust to three decisions. The first vms 
to turn its attention morb particularly to rehousing schemes. In 
the case of*'the poorer and working classes displaced by the exeou* 
tion of improvement schemes the Trust, following the natural^ 
tendency of the working classes to live in the sort of hut to which 
they were accustomed, acquired selected areas in the suburbs for 
the erection of sanitary huts on well-raised plinths. ^'Several of 
these and other rehousing sohemes are approaching completion. 
Later, the Trust decided that the demolition of houses acquired In 
connection with improvement schemes should not be undertaken as 
long as persons who would be dishoused found it impossible to 
rebuild at a reasonable price. Incidentally this seriously kffeoted 
the purse of the Trust as it resulted in a considerable amount 
of capital 8))efit in land acquisition being locked up instead of being 
rSturned witk a profit. In the third place, the Trps^ ultimately 
dejebmined to confine their attention to the chnstmetion. of m|dn ^ 
roads in the richer part of the centre .of the oity in preferehao tfr .' 
tha/derelc potent of saburbah areas. In the yedr 19212 the O^ovdtl . 
.^^fo^arovemeiri (AoMhdment) Act, ,1922 (R C.. L otf 1922V ^ 

Seatiuriiig the nanai 15 per oent. aolarinm- in tha 
aoqi^nd ^e Triiat whieh^ iB'payable 
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iifukd Act, bat was purposely omlttcii from ihA rr^iogt^ 

ImproTcflieiijt Act, 1911. 

, ' 4 ' . ' ' • 

flthUrttft iMMe tell IIMi — ^The abnormaT rise in rents in t&loutta 
was dealt with by Government by the enactment of the Calcutta Rent 
Act, 19^ 1920^. This measure arose ouj^ of a jesolatioh 

inoved by Mr. W. H. Phelps in the Legislative Council in 1919 that a 
oommittee should be. appointed to enquire Jnto the causes of theexoos- 
sive land values and high rents ^ Calcutta, and, if possible, tg suggest 
remedies in connection with the matter. A committee was accord* 
ingly aBpoia4ed, but the action ^proposed by it Vas not oonsiderdtl 
adequate by Government who forthwith introduced a bill to restrict 
rents. It evoked much discussion, both in the CoiAicil aiyi the press, 
but, on the whole, its reception was favourable. It prescribed a standard 
rent for all premises in Calcutta which (generally speaking) is 10 per 
cent, above the rent passed on the 1st November 1918; a date selected 
as being prior to the abnormal rise in rents. No increase above the 
standard rent is recoverable and no tenant can be ejected as long as 
he pays 4he standard rent. The Act, which follows the general lines 
of similar legislation in Bombay and Uangoon, applies to all pre* 
misea let for residential purposes or for shops or offices, and includes 
hostels and boarding houses. It will be in force for three years from 
the time it came into force and does noti apply to promises erected 
after, or in course of election at the time when, it oanse into force, 
A Controller of Rents was appuin|Dd Immediately after the passing 
the Act, and has since been fully employed with numerous appli* 
cations for the settlement of standard rents. Tlie passage of the Act 
indirectly served as^ check on land speculation. 

teMTtl advame la local wlf-tevonmionL— The following words 
taken from Lord Ronaldshay’s speech at the opening of the District 
Board Conference 8th March 1922 illustrate ,the advance* which 
has bedh^made in local Self-Government:— 

^*1 have no desire to detain your further, but before asking 
the Hon’ble Minister to take th% chair, 1 wopld iikfi in view of the 
fact, that this is the last occasion I shall have of addressing the 
represeniatiwes* of district boards of this province, tO express jtiy 
• fesUi^ of satirfaction that, in spite of many pre-occupations arising 
in HtB ^flrat place out of # the war, in the sei^nd place, out o( 
jBiutnbial stringency, find in the third p&ce, out of grave polltioal 
I have wtttosed doriitg the past five yeaM a steady an^ 4 
, 'SM^aetof in the matter of local Self-Government Poring^ 

1 ^ five yOam I havg seen tlto distfict boards pli^ on a 



' ' MU*gov»n^ * 

of' the 'yil](f«e'''^$iii43mii^^ chd;fl -'l^e' iiielf 
ntiinhA' of difltftots . the imMl .TfH^ ti^. 

governing bodiee whi^, . 1 ! am eonvlttoed, ure beond to jiio^ of 
*raoh gnat valtie to the*'rtti«g»^.popiili(liaBU''t*I patotally 
great re^nt tliS thooghtlew and miediieTons agitatiofl> vhto^ has 
been carried opt against' the ‘anion bo8rdS’ih''Bonie distilOte thy^e 
Presidenop:',bnt after all, tiliese poiitfeal agitations a«0 ^hema^i'; 
the; oome and they go, and, I feel convinoed ^that the foand^ton 
of ‘Tillage self’gOTeuiment has been veil and truly laid, and that in 
futom, in spite of all possible 'temporary set^bapka ve shall see a 
net*trork,of these* self-governing units spreading over the «hole of 
. the I^sldeiloy to the immense advantage of its people.” 


I By non-oo-oper»tioii agitators. 



QHAfrrBR VUIt 


^Ublio HMith. 


IlMltll trillWWTI Tim ymr 1917 «m remarkably hekl^yi 
tjtie yMii 1918 a aevere ppidemio bt tnflneuaa ae^pt in two 
'wayef over the proviitoe and oontinned in a ndlder form 
hro]^j|i 1919, 1980 and into 1981 leaving behind a disaetrona 
lath. of milior ailments and impaired national vitality. Owing to 
loaiha from inflnenaa being largely aaoribed to fever, it is Impoaeible 
0 gange aoonrately the total mortality, but it is estimated that the 
ipidemio took a toll of not less than three-quarters of a million, Uvea. 
*robsbly,’. during the three years in which the dispaae was most 
irevalent, at least half £lhe population suffered from an attadc of 
nflnensa. The death-rate for the province in 1918 and 1919 was, 
berefore, exceptionally high. The birth-rate in the year 1919 was 
dso exceptionally low owing to economic pressure *resuhing from Ihe 
nor harvest of 1918-19, combined with the effect of* high prices, 
he prevalence of influensa and the consequent excessive mortality, 
[n 1920 the province began to recover, though oondHions did not 
ncome entirely normal within the period, and in 1921 ^ number of 

listriots still showed an excess of deaths over births. 

« 

‘ QllOltfl Binill pOT Pllfllt^ mortality from cholera was. very 
liigh in 1919; and the disease was also very prevalent in 1921. In 
;he latter ytsar two* successful anti-cholera campaigns were carried 
rat by the district boards of Howrah and Mymensingh with the help 
of the department of Public Health. After a very low mortality 
from small-pox in U117 and 1918 there was a high mortality In 1918 
ind 1920*followed by an exceptionally low death-rate in 1921. In 
1921 vapoination was made compulsory by the extension .of th< 
Rang el Yacoinatlon Act (E 0. Y of 1880), as ameipled by Aot II 
1911 tiironghont the province*; mid a number of lo«|l*anthoritiei 
look tie op n oij^ api ty to provide free vaccination for p^nlatioit 
^iteiv^^ge.. Plague was little in evidence and was omliflet 
and Barraokpore. 




About three-’fonrths of the dfo^ in U» 
Ast^dfod to ** f«w» ", wid, vriiatwef diseas^, 

■ It is estimated' 'that every 
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number of aUao||/3 which do not terminate Jtaiallj is considered, this 
mortality is a st^all fraction of the ravages of the disease. For 
some *time Loitl KonaldsHhy^ hsd dharge ot the portfoifo of sanit^tldh ; 
aiM he stimulated the^ sanitation department to increased activity in 

* the matter of malarial ' research and, the ^irrigation department to 
greater *'effort8**in the preparation and execution of* antl-mglarial 
irrigation schemes. From the* first he had determined to do all that 
was in his^power to make some advance in the fight against the 
scourge; and* he gave the whole question his^dlose personal atten- 
tion. On the SlsU March 1917 in reply to an address of welcome he 
announced his hope that it would be possible to organize a systen^atic 
and scientific crnsado against the disease ; and, in January 1918 he 
inaugurated his anti-malarial campaign in an address to the district* 
boards of Nadia, Jessore and the 24-Pargana8 whom he had invited 
to* Government Honse^ Calcutta. In that^ address ^ he called the 
attention of the district boards to the virulence of the nialaiy and 
invited their co-operaMon in the work of combating it, which as he 

, indicated was mainly a matter of embankments and sluices, an 
engineering pfoblefti. The conditions of the east of the province are 
in the main** adverse to malaria, owing to heavy rainfall and 
abundant natural irrigation with fiood water from the rivers. But 
the remainder^ of the province with its dead and dying rivers and a 
deranged dijpinage system are peculiarly adapted for the propagation 
of the varieties, of mosquitoes which carry the parasite of malaria in 
Bengal. Now it had been demonstrated that, by a proper drainag%) 

* scheme in which the inflow of silt-laden water and the outtlow of 
rain-water could be properly regulated by a system of embankments 
and sluices, it was possible to convert a fever laden swamp, fall of 
shallow pools which are the favoured breeding grounds of the ano- 
pheles mos |Ulto, into a healthy and productive urea ; but Lord 
Ronaldshay was th# first alministrator to realize from this demons- 
tration the fact that the main principle underlying anti-malarial 
measures was the neoessity of providing and regulating a coutitiuoas 
flow of water and not of merely reeving water, t.s., irrigation and 
not draind^^ He, therefore, determined to proceed on these lines 
^nd he plactd before the district boards ooncemed< ibe important 
A/tK Bil, Jabuna and Nowl-Bunthi projects, whibh were accepted by 
them and were«taken up by the irrigation departii\ent« The execu- 
tion ef^.suqh themes is now governed by tbei^oew Bengal 

tural and Sanltai^y Improvement Act, 1920, whlfh has replaced the. 
Old Sanitary Drainage Act. Government offered substantial contributions 

_ — ^ ^ 

AppesSU it. 


otvstda* thie» flnanoioR pt these projects and, • iao|eover, nndertciok 
tthers of which the whole cost was borne by the»State. , 'Ekeae anti- 
ntlarial acheniS, wUitih were designed nndbr the diftcl supeMston 
>f Mr. Addams-^iAlliams in consnltation with pr. Bentley, serve the 
ionhie purpose ef upcnflng* the crop and (lestroying the breeding 
;rouqjl8 of tbfe anopheles mosquito. The Arnl Bll prJQect is'desigHed 
0 deal with 53 square miles of courftry in the district of Jessore i 
ihe Jabuna project embraces a tract o^ 362 square n)ile8 in th« 
Jistricts of Jessore, Nadia and Ae 24-Pargana8 and the Nowi-Snnthi 
tcheme deals with 146 stpare miles. The low-lying- areas include* 
in all Jliese* projects, where regulation of the surface and grouni 
water will be provided by sluices, will benefit from the (mint o; 
view of malaria. Fair progress was unde in the exeoifllon of ai 
these projects ; whilst the smaller Bharagnchi and Manlkhal 
projects in the 24-Parganas and the Saraswati project .in the distAc 
of Howrah were started anti completed during the period a 
the expense of Government. Amongst other projects which* wer 
commenced during the period may l)e inentionoil the Amta project ii 
Howrah and Jthe Pichaboni and Aminabatl projdbts hi Midnapbrt 
At the same time many other projects, both small rffid large, lik 
the Bhairab project iu the north-western portion of the district o 
Jessore which is designed to divert a portion of the spill water froii 
the Ganges and Gorai rivers south-west wanls so as to give a flue 
over a tract of country of about 800 square miles, were under exj 
ruination and investigation. The fthairab project, a difficult schein 
in which Lord RonalJshay was keenly interested, deals with one c 
the most malarious tracts in the province and should prove to k 
the most e*ffectivo of the;e schemes. Meanwhile, other methods t 
attack wore under investigation. For instance where, as in the Dnav 
the mosqnito breeds in open running water, under-ground channe 
have been constmoAd below the natural bed ofthe stream ; when 
mjld current favours the fly, a combination of flushing and sub-so 
drakaage is employed. Four experimental anti-malarial schemes know 
as the Menglas, Jangipur, Singajam and Banka Valley projects wer 
therefore, devised to destroy the breeding grounds of •Ai mosquit 
These wero.o8«ied out. The sanitation department alst^ continued i 
research work and It conducted several malyrial surveys. In particfflt 
in 1921 a malaria observatory, to collect and correlate the various da 
relating to sickness, the prevalenca of t*e anopheles mosquito, rai 
fall, temperature, *umidlty, sub-soil, water-level, ate., for a deflni 
area was ejtablished at Sonarpur. This is believed to be, the fli 
observatory of i|| kind which has been established anywhere. At t 




cio)M of th« period eii, exHamtiv# by Bi^lley/g^jE^^tor 

of Public Health,'’ wu ttodwr enbmiMt(a» to bowrnme«ri with 

fhe whole problem wl>l^ !• fmnglri with eonridefaUh difflevdribe an 
Boeoant of the oootllneee of the most dirMi mWotte of. atMteh. 

HtOkimill.— Another' dleeaae In wfaioh HIb KxoeHendy took sn in- 
terest wSs BnoH^loatomiasiB or the hookworm disease. The rese|rehes 
made by Lientenant>Golonel Clayton Lane, i.x.8., had previonsly 
brought to flight the prevalenee of « the disease in otbe district of 
Darjeeling. Snbaeqnently a systematic enqniry^ revealed the fact 
that the percentage of infection vasied from 48 to 86 per cent, in 
different districts. This disease is responsible eve^ in (»8ss of mild 
infection for lowered vitality, anemia and inertia . and it seems 
clear that ft is largely responsible for the small ont-pnt of labour’ 
in BengaL Impressed by its ill-effects, and by the large proportion 
of “the population, which might be as much as 80 per cent, or 36 
million persons, affected by the disease, and by the apparent ease and 
cheapness with which it could be cared, Lord Ronaldshay took up the 
, question of its prevention and cure in the year 1918. Finally, three 
apejiai Deputy Sanitary Commissioners with, a subordinate staff were 
appointed to iTltrodaoe and supervise operations in the collieries; 
the tsa-gar<|ens, the mills near Calcutta, the railways and certain 
rural areas. In 1920 the ^ work which had been accomplished was 
reviewed an^ it was found that valuable investigation work had been 
done, a knowledge of the disease and its effects had bjen spread 
and progress had been made in t'ho establishment of centres for its* 
* diagnosis and treatment. Unfortunately treatment was found very . 
difficult and, apart from the work done in the mill areas and at 
Ealimpong, only about a thousand persons submitted to it. The 
fiiftnoial position was also difficult and the campaign was accordingly 
abandoned in 1921. 

* t •' 

Dapartnimt of PiibHe HMltb , — For some time there hftd been 
complaints that the sanitation department was over-worked on account 
of its increasing^ activities. Accordingly in 1919 Lord Ronaldshay 
appointed ooipunittee under the chaifmanship of Mr. C. F. Payne 
L(>d}., to enquire into the oj^anisation responsible for the supervisioB 
of tl](c public fiealth of the province (apart from the 'question of 
madical treatment) and to *advise regarding its reotganiiation and the < 
position of connoted officers ^and bodies In r^ard to it. As' a rsinilt,. 
the sanitatiolk department was put on a proper footing, as the d^rh, 
meat of Fubllo Hdalth in 1921. Three assistant l^itwton of Pobllo 
Herith were appointed to deal respeetively with vital shstistfcs-ahdl 
vi^aooiMtton, Industrie hygiejM and sohotd hygiene; ’the appMtttinahf. 



ortated ind tik« Ifoit 
DlMotor ot Poblio HMltb was i reorgkidMd 
aid t#B 'HM>w % M h d a>rt Port Health offloera yere a{^.ii|ted‘{or Q^ n fl tta. 

tMM :|MMiC ItlNll •rriMrs.— His Exoelleuoy was also stroektbj 
Uie eitrane inadeqaioy t>f the -local maohiasry for deallfig with the 
mho\f qtt6(iti(Ai of pablio health* It was imposBiblef for the Qivll 
Siirgeoiiy the official medical officer * of a dietrict, with hie multi- 
farioua and tftfduoas duties tq diachargh the functloua of a health 
officer as well. Moreover^ he wfta not a subordinate bf the' district 
boards* Lord Ronaldahay accordingly decided tba( eaeh district boar^ 
ought to appoint,^ following the example of the dislrict board of 
Bnrdwauy a properly qualified medical health offiqar. These dVders 
hare been given effect to in most districts. • 

DlliPt tM-glinlailt— PubllG btalth.— The question of the pn{>lio 
health of the tea-gardens in the Duars came under ccmsidaration. It 
had been raised about twelve years ago, but it had been decided that, 
whilst it could be left to the good sense of the planters to improve 

medical %nd sanitary arrangements in the tea-gardens, there should 

* • • 

Jie a reliable record of births and deaths amongst the coolies. The 
Jalpaiguri Labour Act of 1912 was accordingly passed and an annual 
report on its working is submitted to Government, in which the Civil 
Sjrgeon also reports on such matters as sanitation, vAiter-supply,and 
medical arrangements. On the one hand, however, • Government 
did not consider this a satisfactqry solution as it gave them no 
power to compel the tea-gardens to look after the health •of the 
coolies, whilst, on the other hand, the planters themselves realised the 
necessity Sor combination and for scientlfioally organized effort to 
fight disease on their gardens. A discnssion followed and, finally, 
at a conference of the |)erBons interested held in Darjeeling in 1920, 
it was decided t<^ follow the procedure adopted in the^ Asansol 
Minin^'tirea, where the Asansol Mines Board of Health working 
under the Bengal Mining Settlement Act had done conspicuously 
good work, and to legislate for the sanitation of the tea-gardens 
In the Duars on similar Hmft. A bill (the rfua^s ^Tea-gardens 
Sanitation J3^ll) was therefore prepared to give eVeot to t|^li 
proposal. * 

V 

' ' SmiIII No 4 tot — Owing to ^le faot that the 

ive^vfi law had been entirely ineffeoiiTe in eheeking,the evil of 
fididtetitton ol food, partlonlarly of articles o^ common oonsnmp' 
;^OA fiwh M ffiflfc , ghl, mnstard oU, etc., the Bangal Food Adnltera- 
4^^* 191,9. (B. 0. VI of 1919), was passed In ordM to 



so 

• •• 

remedy the defeota in the law. The operation of thjfl 1i|w Was 
extended to all mnnicipalitles in 1921) and • to the Aiansol Mining 
area 4i 1921. ePahlio aaalystB were appointed* under it .and its 
proirisioDB pat into force. So far it ia reported thit there haa been 
« marked improvement* in the quality o^ retail mnaiard oil. 

Imgaf JuvaAte SmoMiig Aet — Another Aot connected with pjibiic 

health is the Bengal Juvenile Smoking Act, 1919 (B. 0. II of 

1919}f This^is the first Ac! for whiah a non-official %iember of the 

Bengal Legislafive Council was responsible. Its object is to difib 

caurage cigarette Booking amongst juveniles. Its effect is however 

problematical, ^ 

• ' 

IhdiMi •0(ilinti0llt*''~ln medical matters Oovernment are con* 
fronted with the expensive problems of meeting the great demand 
in Bengal for medical education, for an adequate supply of medical 
practitioners, paHicularly in rural areas o^ the type of doctors 
corresponding to the country doctor in England, and for a suffi- 
cient number of hospitals or dispensaries. In fact the demand fur 
*med|oal education ^s enormously in excess of the supply artU it will 
be many years^ before the needs of the country and the aspirations 
of the educated class for a career for which they are peculiarly 
fitted can bo satisfied. Meanwhile, Government have been trying 
to make good fhis defioienty. At the very beginning of the period 
the sanctioned strength of the students in the Campbell and Dacca 
medical schools was increased, wh^st more recently the rules for 
admission to the Medical College, Calcutta, have been revised in * 
view of the numerous numbers of applications for admission. At the 
latter college, hostels for medical students are unilet preparation and 
a scheme has been sanctioned for the establishment of a Denial 
School to be attached to it, which will be taken up when funds are 
forthcoming. An important advance in mediq^i education was 
marked by the opening of a new medical school called the “ Rohuldshay 
Medical School” with accommodation for teaching 200 students at 
Burdwan in 1921, This was in pursuance of the policy of the establish- 
ment at different centres throughout B^igal of medical Rchools designed 
to jprovide the* province with a steady output of medical men with a 
Boun^^ training \n medicine on up-to-date lines in-order tb meet the 
nrgent need for such practitioners in rural areas. Proposals also for 
the establishment 6f medical schools elsewhere are under the oen- 
^deration of 'a oominittee appointed by the Minister for Local Self* 

dednite progress has been made towards the establishment .of such a 
school in Mymensing^. ^he^ possibility of the establishment «b{ the 
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sblioel^^ Bgrclwan was largely due to the generosity of the Maha- 
rajadhiraja Bahadur of Bardwan, 

^tohool or Trovioa^ MedldM anil Hydaiio.— The School of Tropi- 
cal Medioine and Hygiene was opened on Iha ir>th November 1921. 
This important iAstitution wHa originally completed several ^ars ago, 
but could not be opened on account of conditions arising out of the 
war. flu 1917, however, it was decided |hat the school, which was 
originally designed to leach onl^ for the diploma on ^rapica) Medi- 
cine, should be couUdned with a new Institute of Hygiene for post- 
graduate, traigiiig In hygiene for* tho diploma of f^ubJic Health, thuf 
rendering necessary* the consirnction of additional buildings. ^The 
administrative stafT was appointed in 1920. RcsearSh work has also 
been started out of the funds contributed by iiio different Indian 
tea, jute and mining associations and by certain private firms and 
gentlemen. The pablio«were most liberal in subscribing to this 
institation ; and it was one in which Lord Honaldshay took the keenest 
interest not only because it would provide a sulheionoy of inodical 
men qualefied in public health, one of the foremost requirements of 
the province, but because it removed the anomaly that*iu India, tho 
home of tropical diseases, there was no centre for the treatment an<l 
the study of such diseases. He formally opened it on tho 4th 
February 1922. The Carmichael Hospital fpr Tropical Oiseases which 
is attached to the school, and for which funds were raised by Sir 
Leonard Rogers, whose discoveries ip the treat ment of cholera and of 

leprosy are so well-known, was also opened in November 1921. 

• 

RimI practitlOMrSa — At the same time nn attempt was being made 
to solve the probleifi of the actual <lifiicnlty of obtaining qualified 
medical aid in rural areas, a difficulty which is intensified by the 
bend^oy of medical practitioners to gravitate to the large towns, by 
Etnbsidifl in g qualified ^en who agree to start work in such artfhs, and 
supplying them with medicine. This attempt was made by the district 
boaitR vOf Jessore, whose example has been followed in some other 
districts. The subsidy will oul^ be given by the boards for three 
years, at the end of which time tho recipient should hi#Hp ^established 
his practioe„aad in return for it certain reports have t<^ be submitteH 
apd schools have tef be medically inspecte^J. It remains to be ^en 
whether these medical men yill remain in the riyal areas on the 
Dompletipn of the thtee years, but the sciieme gives pron^ise of some 
lucoess. 

Biirtli tr aMdlnl 0rri«ai^ owhii t* the war.-Tha Medical 
D^rtmeni itaslf* was seversl/ handicapped V a dearth pf oflicen 



owing to thoir depatation to Ottptoj Mb 

sometime after tlfe^war. Tbt<». nameirona 
enrgeqps a bni^ae opportpaity of ehowing thein woMi ae offlc^tlpg 
eilil eargeona ; they also got ample opportanitfes of voltinteering for 
• temporary commissions* .in tlie Indlatt Medjcal Serylce. Altogether 
17 ^permanent and 20 temporary ofBcers of this class jsrere awarded 
temporary commissions and t.wo officers, one permanent an^ one 
temporary, were granted commissions^ in the Indian l^edical Sefvice. 

Hospitals and iNsponsarlaSt — Various extensipns to the Calcutta 
Medical College ‘Hospital, which is now one of the largest institutions of 
its Iriud in the world, were under construction during the period. 
The chief were s special hospital for eye, ear and throat cases, a 
tuberculosis ward, nurses* quarters and servants* quarters. Improve-* 
ments were also effected in the Campbell Hospital, All the Govern- 
ment hospitals «in Calcutta are, however, more or less over-crowded $ 
and the establishment of separate hospitals for incurables, convales- 
cents hnd infectious diseases began to receive attention. The Dacca 
Mitford Hospital was reconstructed and transferred to Qqyernment 
management. * The number of hospitals and dispensaries outside 
Calcutta continued to increase, but not in proportion to the demand 
f6r medical assistance, a fact to which Government drew the attention 
of district boaiids, who are, responsible for their establishment in rural 
areas, on mqre than one ocoasion. 

Ltper atyluint.— The question of leprosy attracted public attention 
during the period, and in 1919 its prevalence in the City of Calcutta^ 
was discussed in Council on the motion of Sir Prank Carter. In 
Bengal this disease is treated chieOy at the three leper asylnibs at Gobra, 
which is maintained by Government, and at Raniganj and Baokura, 
which are under the Mission to Lepers, but are helped by Govern- 
ment, ^The arrangements in these asylums rre, however, often 
inadequate aud their accommodation in insufficient, A soHWie was, 
therefore, drawn up by the Surgeon-General, the late Major-General 
Robinson, in consultation with the Mission to Lepers for the segrega* 
tion of lepei^ in the leper colony 8nd land was seleoted for a silo 
if. Midnapore in , 1921, Meanwhile, the Government ,of India had 
amended the statutory definition of leper in the Leper Act,, so as to 
include a pauper leper in any stage of the diseasa; and this will^ 
faolUtate the segregation of ^a large number of ^the afflict!^ ^ 
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Eduoation. 

' filiimtiTT history of education daring the years lSl7-22* is 

niarkfd by five important events. The ^ first was the visit of the 
Oaloatta- UaivsAdty Commission <to Bengal in the years h917 ,to 1019 
irith Its coterii o( distingnished members. The second was the 
enactment o^tne Primary Edncstion Act in 1918.- This was intrdt 
dnced in the Legifijistive Council by a non>olHcial member and^ is a 
first step towards compulsory primary edncation in Bengal.^ The third 
was a marked expansion in the demand for technical and industrial 
education owing to the industrial development of the province w^ith 
the transfer of the control of such education to the Director of Indiw* 
tries in 1920. The fourth was the transfer of the department of 
edncation (excluding European education) to the charge of the lMiuiB> 
ter for Edvcction, Mr. P. C. Mitter, in January 1921 under the reforms > 
The ^fth and last was the inauguration of the'Dacoa Univer- 
sity on the 1st July 1921, a measure of the first importance as it gave 
the inhabitants of Eastern Bengal, in particular the large number 
of Muhammadans in it, an up-to-date university which they could 
regard as their own. It is with the last measure that the name of 
Lord Ronaldshay will always bo as^ciated as ho was the first Chan* 
«Cellor and the details of its foundation and constitution were finally 
I framed under his guidance, ^hen the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Burdwan Wfs in change of Education, before submission to the Govern- 
ment of India. , 

Oontr^ «r edaoation-Servioat anil eiUI)lishiiimtf.-ln accordance 

with the reforms scl^me of Government, the aJnjinistrativo control of 
the BdtWhtion Department with the exception of European education 
was transferred to the Minister in charge of Education ; at the satne 
time the Director of Public Instruction was appointed^ Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Edncaticy;!^ department. 
As a result tjf the recommendations of the Public ^rvloes Goth- 
mission, the Indian. Educational Service wm revised and the oq^rs 
into three branches of the'service— vis,, the adminis- 
ttuMye, the coUeglste and the hpecial. T^jo distinct /adree ware formed 
♦iiat* erent rates *of p»y for men and women mem'bets of the 
Sei^M on the basis of time-scales. Similarly, the Bengal Educational 
Se^ was*alBO re-orginlsed and two separate cadres were torjned for 
pen and <iroiitenl A re-organisaUon cojpplttee, was apj^uted by 
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Qovernment to en^aire into the pay and prosj^eots of the meinjMPS of 
the department bel^w, the Bengal Edncational Service in the cold 
weather of i9S#-31/ a) tbelr ealariee had Seen settled Wny years ago 
and with the reference to economic conditions which* were quite diffe- 
>rent from those obtaining now* The import recommended a very 
snhitantiSl increase of pay ; and in March 1923 orders were passed by 
Government on the pay of the* teaching and inspecting staff. 

* • 

Caloutta University. — In September 1917 the Government of India 
anpointed a Comraisaion nnder the chairmanship of Sir (then Hr.) 
Michael Sudler on which Mr. W. W. Hornell, the DirecCor oi Public 
Instruction and Sir Ashntosh Mukherjee, the present Vice-Ohancellor of 
the Universiity, sat to enquire into the condition and prospects of the, 
Calcutta University and to consider the question of a con.structive 
policy in relation to the questions it presented from the point oi’ view 
of the needs of modern life. The terras of thb reference to the Com- 
mission were very comprehensive ; and their report which was 
published in 191.1 travelled over many subjects and many branches of 
education whioji arc not confined to University instruction but^^have an 
important beaming thereon. It is believed that the report will ranl^ 
among the most important and anthoritative of educational documents. 
Under the reforms scheme, however, the financial responsibility for 
the University Slevolved on’ihe Government of Bengal who were unable 
owing to serious financial position of the province to prooeed 
during the period in the matter of the reforms advocated by the 
^ Commission. 

Tha DaOIMI Olliver$it]fa~The Dacca University ^^as inauf^rated with 
effect from the 1st July 1921; and its court was formally opened ou 
th£ 17th August of that year by Lord Ronaldshay. The origin of the 
University dates back to the year 1912 when the (government of India 
announced their intention of establishing a teaching and a roiKdential 
University at Dacca to serve both as an example and a test of a new 
type of University and to afford some relief to the congested state of 
the Caloutta Unfversity. A oommitiee worked out a scheme for the 
University %^*^ch was generally sanctioned in 1913, but owing to 
the war it ri^mained in abeyance until the Calout^ta^ University 

o * 

Commission examined it arid reported afresh. In 1919 their reoom* 
mendattons were cduly considered by Hie Excellency and his Govern- 
ment and by the Government of India; and Sa Act designed to 
give effect to them was passed in the Indian Lej^tislative Ooancil in 
1920. The University is a self-governing institntion; and il sboold 
^fove of great benefit t6 Muhammadan popnltftion of • Eastern 
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Bebgal •thoagh, at preeei^, Muhammadans are in the minority In the 
U comprises the Dacca and Jaggannat^ Vlalls, the Bfoslein 
Httl and the taw College; and it has esbahlishdd Ftoulties in Arts, 
Science and Law. The Act also provides for the establishment • of 
Faculties in Medioin^ aifd Agriculture which* it is intended should 
be fojmed asiaoon as practicable. Mr. P. J. Harlog, cf.r.B., ii!a,, BiJo., 
who was one of the Members of the Calcutta University Commission, 

waa appointed*^he first Vice-Chancellor. * 

s 

Humbert and 6X*|ienditure.— The tbtal number^of institutions, botj) 
public Ind private^ rose from 48,373 at the commonceinont of the 
period to 53,968 at the end of 1920-21 ; but the p umber of (fupils 
'did not increase in the same proportion, but only from •1,918,432 to 
1,945,145 owing to the adverse economic conditions of the greater 
part of the period and to the non-co-operation movement, the eifects 
of which on education have already been noticed. The total ex- 
penditure, however, rose still more rapidly on account of the increased 
cost of education, manifested in the cost of books ami so forth and 
in the pay of teachers, from 255 lakhs in 1917-hS to* 309} lakhs in 
1920-21 ; and, even then, the pay of a large proportion «sf the teaching 
staff remained to bo raised. About one-sixth of the pupils are 
girls. 

Goltaglata eduoauon.— During the period the Carmichael College 
al Rangpur and two new colleges# teaching up to what is known as 
^he Intermediate standard of the University course, one at Faridpur 
and the other at Bagerhut, were established, though the concentra- 
tion of stPudents in the Calcutta colleges is as noticeable us ever. 
In accordance with the recommendations of the Calcutta Univorslty 
Commission, the Dacca University does not admit students to its 
courses until they A^ve passed the intermediate^ stage ; and it is not 
lawful the Dacca University to conduct courses or maintain 
classes for the purposes of preparing students tor a<lmissidn to' the 
University, whilst no institutions within a radius of five inflos from 
the Convocation Hall of the •University can be a^iiated to any 
University ot^er than the Dacca University. Accordingly the qjid 
Matrlculatiifii and Intermediate classes of the Dacca Snd Jaganpath 
colleges were converted into independent ^intermediate colleges under 
(he eootrol of a Board of •Intermediate and BeAndary Education 
yrhteb wee temporarily appointed for the Dacca UniVmity area. 
One fnipottant du& of the Board is to conduct fhe sjiaoial Islamic 
Xalrieulatlen examination and also the Intermediate exanodnation in 

biliikie conne, which (he Government of l|idia have reoognUed 




«« MoiTfttoat to^ tte ^uimiaaiton fit ito^ lai^ tjlhl. 

yeiniii^ for the pnirpoBe of the edmMon of etudonte to Ubmio 
Depertment ofHheDecotf Uniy^ty. The r^oui^dettop ;o{ Ae 
CMoottft' Uniyersity Go^mmiflaipn regarding the intemOdUte itage of 
’the Gaiyersity ooarae *waa not oonfinad A tho Daooa ITPiyOieity. 
Tboyt itf fact, 'generally . reoommended the separation fhup Ao^ tFni- 
yerslty onrrlcnlnm of the vork now ooyered hy the first two years 
of the preset Galon tta Uniyersity eparse, the oonstitetion of a new 
•authority to control Secondary and intermediate Education andi ’ the 
establishment of a, system of InternMdiate colleges, some of which, 
should contain high school classes. The proposed reform is*of vital 
impoVtanoe. 

I t rw n p ori Oonafa Aot, 1118,— The Serampore Goilege was founded 
in *1818 by a band of English Baptist Missionaries when Serampore 
was Danish territory, and was granted a H6yal Charter by the gi«g 
of Denmark in 1827 which authorised the college authorities to confer 
degrees in science. On the transfer of Serampore to the British 
Government in 1845, it was laid down in the treaty of purchase that 
the rights and immunities granted to the college by the charter 
should not be interfered with, but should remain in force in the same 
manner as if they had been obtained by a charter from the British 
Government, subject to thb general law of British India. For some 
time past the college authorities had been desirous of making the 
oollege a centre for theological in^ruction and of granting theological 
degrees on students of all Christian churches ; they also desired to 
grant degrees in other branches of knowledge. The Serampore College 
Act, 1918 (B. C. IV of 1918) was accordingly passed in fhe year of 
ita oentenary enabling them to grant these degrees subject to certain 
safeguards; it also makes certain changes in the constitution of the 
college. ‘ 

StOOMtapy MllHNItiM.— A scheme for the improvement of second* 
ary education in the province which had been engaging the at^* 
tion ot Ae authorities for many yettrs was sanctioned in 1919 and 
Hlven effect to in 1920. The result was to transfer thji^ headfjpaaatsM 

^yemment High schools to Ae Bengal Educational Swvid^ apd 
tC . classify the other teaclkers in Government Middle Bngli^ -.apd 
Sigh schools M '^pgUsh teachers and vefmacnlar >teachm$ f 
dabordinato 'fiduoadonal Service, It was soon »» tha4 
•i^p«emeirt;|»iis;Jau8a«8f^ ipv yiew,'Oj^<^ 

i^.tWiN^on,^Ae.,r»^ OoPi^^ A; 
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^ l aumbers of Middle l^ernsonlet e^eolt 

during the period ae there* la no ^deihand for 
a pdaoatlon. Some profireaB Val itade In the in' 

trodiiettW! of mwawl training olaaeea, whorj weaving, oarpently, 
aini^y* fewoboo wd pani^work, -toiloring and ‘rope-making are tanght 
In adminiatration a residential aohool had been ealablUbed 

at Mte**" |!r Honae, Calontta, as an experimental measure for the 
edoo»tlon of Indian boys of the greolthier classes. This,^oi)en wferred 
U^ as the Eton of Bengal, was not however popular an i was olosed 
dowp at the end of 1920. 

|l|i|||l^ ftiffi fff*— fdr boyt.— There are over 35,000 primary sohoola 
for boys attended by over a million pupils ; and th# expet^dlture both 
trom public and private souroes on primary education for boys exceeds 
forty lakhs of rupees. Of these sobools more than three-fourths 
receive some individually small grants from Government and district 
hoards, and about one-eleventh have been built up by public^ funds 
and are managed by district boards and, in a few cases, by munici- 
palities. ;rhe three-fourths have come Into existence in a haphasard 
fashion, but the large majority of the district board schools were 
established soientidcally under the “ panchayati union ’• scheme. This 
scheme alms at gradually providing every panchayati union with a 
lower primary school of an improved typa to be managed and main- 
tained by the district board. It was initiated by the late Govern- 
ment of Kastern Bengal and Assauh and, after the constitution of the 
Bengal Presidency, it was decided to extend the system to Western 
•Bengal but it had to be suspended in the year 1914-15 owing to the 
Bnanoial stigngenoy .caused by the war. It was revived, however, in 
the year 1918 with the help of a grant from the Government of 


India. 

MmtfyEdiMatiMI Act, 19H.-An important potenHal advance in 
prlm^dnoation was made, by the enactment in ‘ebrua^y ^ 
of the Bengal Primary Education Act, 1919 (B. C. IV o ), 
whioh ira# iSroduoed in the Legislative Council by.Babu Surendra 
ifeth Hoy- A slight amendment was made 

the Betuml Primary Ednoatlon (Amendment) Aot,^ 1921 (B.(J. 
Ill bl 108if. The -object of the principal^ Act is to 
dliloaMw cttongst the masses of the people in all ? .,“1 

..inlni tiiTil - areas In BenJial. The ^ct effects this by making 
m the tef plaoe for the primary educatton of all ohlldren 
and •tending so^l under, » 

MbsiatiMiHy tb» primary ednoatlon b^ 

■:>«dAae--a : eoaipnliory .asriom- Th| alio.^ 



gives power to levjr an education cess as a resonrce (or voluntary 
edaoA^ion as welf ^s for oompalsory education. In acoordahoe witb 
the l»rms of ^he *Act, 4he mqnioipaliti^ were^tbei? called upons to 
submit to Oovernment certain statistics and estima^ for the eicten- 
• siou of primary education. Subsequently^, Mr. £. Qiss, an officer of 
the ladftn Educational Service, was placed on special •duty to work 
out a practical programme of expansion and improvement in urban 
and rural areas. In his t^ori detayed schemes for U municif^alities 
and 23* union ^boards were worked dut. Government made an ofT^r 
gf half the capitsy and half * the •recurring cost, but in December 
1921 only two iDunicipalities had accepted the offer, ^unfcipalities 
hesifhted to commit themselves to any large expenditure; the 
main diffiAilty was the levying of the education cess which is an* 
essential feature of the scheme. On the other hand both' Government 
anti the Corporation have approved a scheme for the improvement of 
primary education in Calcutta at a capital cost of 20;} lakhs and an 
ultimate recurring cost of 4[ lakhs which is now in process of 
introduction. That a great deal remains to be done for primary 
education in 4)engal may be gathered from the following words of 
the Director af Public Instruction : — • 


“The condition of primary education in Bengal continues to be 
bad and the dut-look is depressing. Thd worst feature is the fact 
that the primary school teacher does not get a living wage. Hence 
a not inconsiderable number o^ primary schools are mere make- 
believea Children are collected in them to be seen by the inspect® 
ing officers of the Education Department but ordinarily the teachers* 
devote the bulk of their time to supplementary ^ or mo«e lucrative 
avocations. Then the facilities for training primary school teachers 
are inadequate, whilst many of the older schools, especially those in 
West Bengal, are h^yelessly inefficient.” ^ 

In fact the average income of a primary school tesbher is 
jcnuch below that of a day-labourer, though much use was made of 
subventions during the period to raise the pay of teachers in this 
class of institjiitions, 

^ ptthiimMClGM OdimtiOllt — Muhammadan education ^i^as continued 
on the lines initiated in the previous administration. The peculiarity 
of Muhammadans education is that, whereas a proper proportion of 
Muulem boys attend the prinftry schools and maktabs (purely Muhatn- 
madtn primary sohools) they are largely ontnutnbered in the othei 
.gra^ of education. In order to remedy this, orders ^were issued 
a minimum peroentage of places to quali^ MttbaS&madan 
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ud college^ bat the ropWii da jMt 
iadto^^:|^j ^^ng, inSreaw as a resnit of this AteaeoM. Otf (he 
o(l(pR l^ii4 .^a*Baiiii>er of papila attendiug^e pmreljb UVthan^dha 
higher gndo iidrtitatfbiia of madraaae steadily increased owing ^te 
(hd In^wih^oit , ot the, refbrined madrasa d(A>ur8e which embraces , 
both relt8M8,»ond seoalar instruction. In certain distriotw spe<^al 
Bab>iiApeetors'*brere appointed for Iho inspection of malttabt exoln* 
sirely^ Binoe ^18-19 aided maktaha in • district board areas have 
been in receipt of grants 50 per cent, in excess of the grants given 
to ordinary primary Schools. 

Snsirit 'Vliieiti.oa .—The teaching of Sanskrit is carried on in 
nnmeroQB t6h on tfie indigenous system and at th^ Sanskrit College 
.in Calcutta on modern lines. In 1918 the existing Sanskrit Kxamin* 
ation Board was replaced by an organization called the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association, which comprised a large deliberative convooatibn 
consisting of 450 pandits^for Bengal and 50 pandits for Assam and a 
council, to conduct examinations and award titles. • 

Eduei^iOII of girll and women.— There was a distinct advance 
during the perjiod in the education of girls and womeA, particularly 
tfmongst the Muhammadan community. This is largeTy to be attri- 
buted to the attractive nature of the maktab curriculum, which 
includes the teaching of the Koran and the ritual of Islam. Much 
has yet to be done in the matter of increased outturi^ of trained 
women teachers and the provision of decent school-houses with 
quarters for mistresses. Though social and domestic prejudices are 
, still factors in the situation, speaking generally, the demand especially 

for secondary education exceeds the supply. 

• • 

EdilMtIOII of SpOOlOl OlastOS . — a noticeable feature of the period 
was the growing desire for education amongst the backward classes, 
in particular amon^it the Naraasudra communit:)^, where it was very 
keen. *<¥he Society for the Improvement of the Backward classes 
maintains a number of institutions for the education of the varioua 
poorer communities and sects ; to encourage their educational activities * 
Government sanctioned an annudl grant. A scheme foj tl^e improve- 
ment and expfkosion of education amongst the Sonthals in the district 
of Dinajptft was sanctioned by Government on the* lines alijjaady 
Ijt^trodnoed in the Burdwan Division. 

TtlilMihitl Wild Muitrltl idllMtiOII.-^wing to the industrial deve- 
{ppmnnl^ * of the cguntry the number of student!^ in teohnleal and 
IpdOitfSal sehoois increased, in particular in the mechanl&iii eleotrioal 
wadi ^nin^ englnfering courses at the Bengal Engineering College at 

7 
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Sibpar. The Ahaannllah School of Engiifeering at Dacca was improved 
and Amoved to ^he building formerly used* as the ^Seoretariat Press ; 
the q)d ove'rseirs class <^ed to exist and the sgrveji classes attached 
tobit were re-opened. The engineering classes al thei^e institutions are 
> very popular. It has Vecently been decided^that the^ Bengal Engineer- 
io|g Colb^ge wiU concentrate on the training of engineeiip and that the 
training of subordinates will .accordingly be left to the AhsAiullah 
School of Engineering. Only these two institutions n(^ remain* under 
the control^ of the Director of Pulslic Instruction, for on the form- 
ation of the Industries Department^ in 1920 all* other technical and 
industrial institutions were transferred to the control (ft thet Director 
of Industries. T^e Government Weaving Institute at Serampore was 
so 'popular* that annually .numbers of applications for admission had tq 
be rejected. In the first year there were only five weaving schools 
at* outlying centres, but at the end of the period there were six such 
schools as well as seven peripatetic weaving schools under the Principal 
of tbp Institute, all doing satisfactory work; the weaving expert 
(now called the Superintendent of Textile Demonstration) has also 
done a good .deal in the introduction of improved handlbon>s and 
weaving machinery and in the demonstration of manipulating processes 
amongst weavers. 

The improvement of mining education in the coal-fields has been 
under discassion for a long time. It was originally proposed that the 
cost of the scheme should be shai^d between this Government and the 
Government of Bihar and Ori8.sa and the mining interests. Thf 
Government of Bengal have now decided to proceed with that part of* 
the scheme affecting this province; the mining jnterestSf. will contri- 
bute to the cost of the scheme and the balance will be borne by 
efovernment. Some progress has been made in the necessary buildings 
and it Js contemplated that the classes will begin^ in the latter half of 
1922. The Government Commercial Institute in Calcutta «4iegan to 
« attract graduates and Muhammadans, very few of whom had pre- 
viously sought admission to the institution ; and the numbers attend- 
ing the institute have increased largely. The proposal for the 
paloutta Technical School has already been mentioned in connection 
wi^ induBtriflh. 

* • • 

Trtinillg of ^tOMhors.'—There were at the commencement df* 

the period^ two colleges for^ the training of flnglish teachers for 
secondary schools^ six normal schools for the tr^ning of vernacular 
teachers and^ 119 guru^, muallim and special training schools. It had 
for some time been retK^gnised that the facilities jjrovidSd by these 
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maBlUm training Shoots for training teaohars of primary 
echoola ware inadequate * and a comprehensive sohe&ie was, therefore, 
«]r%wn up in * order to improve the qnglity, • and ihoreaig the 
supply of train^ tea'ohers by the provision of piirU'training sohqpls 
of an improved (ype in central .places. This* Scheme was sanctioned 
in 1919 *nd apme progress was made towards the estabiisbmont ,of 
the ii&proved type of school. The Calcutta University Commission 
reoomihended jjnpcrtant changes in tire, organisation and oarri* 
culum of the training college®, the latter being ‘considered as 
too theoretical. * 

EUfO^M ddUCdtiOnf — European education ia a reserved subjeoi 
and has not been transferred to the Minister in charge ^of Etfqoa- 
‘tion. Though the general condition of Evfropean schools is satis- 
factory, the great increase in prices has seriously hit them and 
there is grave diffioulty jn maintaining institutions in eflicienoy on 
their present incomes. None of the schools have any capital tc 
fall back upon and building improvements and extensions afe in 
many cajps vitally and urgently necessary. In January 1921 the 
whole question of European Elementary education wal discussed al 
a* conference and certain important lines of dev^fopment were 
discussed. A munifioient donation of ten lakhs, intended mainlj 
for the progress of education among the domiciled community wae 
received from an European citiaen of Calcutta, and in 1^19 a trust 
fund was created for it and a 8ch,eme of management was drawn 
«p. The Trust, called the Sussex Trust, provides inler alia foi 
.the creation of a number of scholarships for European and Anglo- 
Indian boyj and girls for both general and professional education 

either in India or the United Kingdom. 

• • 

IndiM Bfta It wai owing to the initiative of Lord Ronaldsha^ 

that the society for the Promotion of Oriental Artq was, with Mie hel] 
of a grSht from Government, reconstructed in the year 1919 witl 
the object of forming in Calcutta a centre of Indian culture. Hl 
also pursued his endeavours to foster the indigenous arU by hold- ‘ 
ing salons at Government HousdJ Calcutta. The firs^t^ ^hlch was 
held in Deceiqber 1919 was devoted to painting ; the second held ig 
December 1920 to Indian music ; and the third, whicn was heljj* in 
• Jhnnary 1922, to Indian drama. 

R^gtrallMk— Registration Department is now , under the 
contrJ of the Minister for Education. There werp some remarkable 
fluctuations in the statistics relating to it which refleote'S both good 
and bad iarvsato add high prices. Thb. number of documents 



rose from 17|^ iBkht In 1916^ to oyer 20} Ukk\ in the 
yeer^ 1920, and* the grpes receipts of the department from pver 
201 •lakhs ' t« * oyer 27d lakhs in the same ^ars. In pthe 
year 1917 there was a slight deoresEO followed Hi* 1918 by a very 
substantial tall which* has been attribi}tedt to the^ improvement of 
thp material condition of the agricnltarists brooght* abont by the 
bountifnl harvest of 191748. . There wis a marked increase & 1919 
which was generally attributed m^the bad harvest^^f 1918-19 and 
to high prfceS, followed by another^ marked increase in 1920 again 
attributed by some officers t<f economic difficiflties on account of 
high prices and by others to the fact that the agAouittlrists had 
received high ij^ices for their produce and, therefore, had more 
money to*Spend on property. The expenditure on the department 
increased from 101 lakhs in 1916 to 131 lakhs in 1920, and 
is* largely accounted for by the general increase in salaries. In 
the year 1919 an experiment was made !n the five districts of 
Midnspore, Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Mymeiisingh and Chittagong, on 
the lines in force in the Madras Presidency of appointing district 
registrars from the department to perform the work done by the 
district officeif as registrar. The question of its discontinuance wa«, 
however, under consideration at the end of the period as it had 
not been very successful. Most rural registration offices still 
continue to be housed in* unsuitable hired buildings. 

In 1918 with a view to improving the administration of the Bengal 
Muhammadan Marriages and Divorces Registration Act, 1876, fresh 
rules were framed under the Act and Muhammadan advisory com-^ 
mittees were set up in each district outside Calcutta to assist the district 
registrar in selecting candidates for the post of Muhammadan registrar. 
The Permanent Committee was used for this purpose in Calcutta, to 
advise the Inspector-General of Registration on such general ques- 
tions BB might be* referred to it and to ass&t in conducting the 
departmental examination of Muhammadan registrars. There was 

notable increase in the number of ceremonies registered from 
65,126 in 1917 do 75,469 in 1920 i^trilmted partly to the growing 
popularity' the Act, and partly to the establishment of offices 
Vithin easyrgaoh of registrants. 

\iews of Lord RonoMtlity on Indian oduonUon.— Lord Ronaidshay 
visited almost every oollege in the, province and had occasion 
to addresst many educatioifel bodies during the five years of hit 
tidministratibn. He Was struck by the (^uiet eresponsiveness and 
pkttent fnduitry of Bengali students, but as a well-wisher, |ie inculcated 
^the /necessity^ of the eirttivatloii of a critical faculty bpar u{kni 
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M a o^eok upon the impnleiTe eathaslMm which led 
titChi .^4* to Jirapport each unfortanate mcTemepta as the aon«eo* 
opcni^m to^eilWt.* In thef system of edaodtion iftelf^hwe wen two 
maiii iresi^ In i^hioh he desited to see a chai^; These are described 
in the foQo^g word; ediioh he used in hit speech at the Annual ' 
Ocmvcmtion M the Calcutta University on the 24th Varoh*1921:»- 

It desire Jo see education given a jjiore practical turn. More 
facilities provided for vocationalttraining, leas exclusive dbnoentration 
u^n purely literary* courses. I think# there are some grounds for 
the oontentlin that we have devoted ourselves *too exclusively to 
letters and the lav;*; that it is time that medicii^e came into, its 
own and that engineering, mining, architecture, agriculture^ commerce 
and industry had their turn. At the same time I would utter a 
word of caution. There is some danger of the phrase vocatioijal 
education*’ becoming a fetish. Those who see in it a panacea for all 
our educational ills are likely to experience a rude awakening. A 
liberal education in Arts and Science is by far the soundest pre- 
paration tot life in the case of the vast majority, of those aspiring 
to an Univefsity education. Vocational training sly^uld take its 
proper place in the educational system. But its proper place, so far 
as the majority is concerned, is before rather than after the University 
standard has been reached, in the schools and the Intermediate 
colleges which, in due course, I hope to see estiblished. * The func- 
tion of the University in the matter of vocational educati m is to 
^provide specialised courses for the training of eKperts ; and if dis- 
*appointment is to be avoided it must be borne in mind that the 
openings fo]» experts,* except, in the case of medicine and engineer- 
ing, are strictly limited. In the second place, I desire to see the 
whole system given^, a more specifictlly Indian orientation. A system 
that produced not ^Indians, but imitation Eur^eans, would stand 
self-condemned. I do not suggest that the existing system does that. 
How could 1 with the object-lesson before mo, of the numbers of* 
eminent Indians which it has pro luced ? But I confess that in the 
.past, at any rate, it may hs’fe had a tendency fu ^hat direction. 
IChe system higher education has undoubtedly been* too greatly 
jUvorOed fnfm the peculiar geuius, the ancient tradltioif, the mody of 
t&ooghl nnd the daily lives of those whoiS it has sought to educate. 
It bo added th|t the redbmiqendstic^ of the dalontta Uatveraity 
.are part deaignad to bring aboat ohangeip in then 
via, by devaloplng vocational eourwie anfl W giving, 
ayitem a m«<e apeeidoally Indian orientatioiHr 
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CHAPTER X. 

Agrloulturp, 

*S00|A of OlMipttfi — This chapter deals with Agricuftare, Co*opera> 
tlve Societies, Fisheries, the Veterinary Department and the depart- 
ment of Excise and Salfdrhioh werp in the year 199* transferred to 
the Minister fol- Agrionltnre and Pablfo Works, The Hon’ble Nawab Sydd 
^awab Ali Chaudt^nri, under ttie reforms scheme. Before that Excise 
and Salt had been dealt with by the Finance Member of* Council 
and* the other subjects by the Reyenue Member. 

A^IOIllturOi — In an important resolution which was issued in* 
1919 by Government on the policy of the Agricultural Department 
it was B|iated that they were aiming at the solution of two problems : 
the first was the provision of the best obtainable seed for any type 
of agficnltural produce, and the second the creation of an agency for 
, its distribution. The research work of the department, which, includes 
the investigation of the best kind of seed, was conducted at the 
Dacca Agricuffural Station, which is the headquarters of the chemioaf, 
botanical and fibre sections, whilst there is a smaller investigating 
centre in West Bengal at,Chinsura. Unfortunately, though research 
work was ^carried on in the chemical section, the chemical expert 
was on deputation to the Unitei^ Provinces for the greater part of 
the period ; but the expert staff was strengthened in 1920 by the* 
addition of a second economic botanist. Much activity was displayed • 
in both the botanical and fibre sections under Messrs. Hector and 
Finlow, respectively. The discovery of the now well-known races of 
Khkya Bombai jute and Indrasail winter rice, belongs to the previous 
administration. These races are very popular and the cultivators 
appreciate the fact that they produce far more {han the loflal varie- 
ties. But during the present period three other varieties of jute have 
cbeea discovered which are better than Kakyt Bombai, Two of these 
are called R-85 %nd D-lb4, which are strains of the Kakya Bombai 
race, .hul/aid immune from the disease of. chlorosis and have 
proved eiightl<; better yielders. The first is suitabl'e <.to Eastern 
Bengal and the second tooNorthern Bengal ; both are in demand. 
The third is Ohiseura Green, which is,, suitable to Western Bengal 
and la popadar on aoconnV. of its exeeptionsll yielding capacity. 
•foJaklara, a heaey yielding variety of antqmn alee, belongs to the 
period^ whilil investigations into various other kinds of ripe were also 
made. A kind of sugarcane called the yellow tanna variety wfi foand> 



which stands out pre-eminently as the one best suited to the rarylng 
conditions of Bengal, and a definite stage was* reached in the sellction 
of 4he beat rnfti'^alBM^and oilseeds. It may d)e added d;ha\ a definite 
stage was also r^ohed in the cattle-breeding operations at the Raag- 
pnr cattle farm, aiid that an* }92L the first batol\ of 12 half-bred Hlssar 
bulls was sep4 out and stationed at various farms <and yeterin%ry 
dispensaries in North Bengal. On account of the public interest 
aroused in ootfasa by the high prjce of clothe certain experiments were 
a]po made in cotton, but so fa^ they do not indicate that this crop 
is suited to the climate of B^gal ‘except in the Chittagong Hilj 
'^raots. Vorebver, a cotton survey has been started as a result of the 
recommendations o\ the Indian Cotton Committee All this is re- 
•presentative of the very valuable work done in the researc)! branch of 
the department. But it is not generally understood (hat this investiga- 
tion and research requires great patience and systematic work over* a 
number of years, and, for that reason, the department used to be the 
subject of much criticism from uninformed persons impatiept for 
results. 

• 

Farmt Md Md distributloilt'—lt is the policy of Government to 
establish a demonstration and seed farm in each distifct, at the rate 
of two or three a year, for the dual purpose of adjusting the results 
of scientific investigations at the central^ research stations to local 
conditions and of taking up the study of purely loc^pl problems. 
During the period they were beii^ established at Barisul, Pabna, 
Suri, Bankura, Faridpur, Murshidabad, Jalpaiguri and Rangamati in 
tbe Chittagong Hill Tracts, whilst work was actually started on the 
farms at B^risal aiyi Pabna. A private farm at Gosaba was handed 
over to the charge of the department by Sir Daniel Hamilton. Seed- 
stores were also established by Government at every district hefid- 
quarters and in some subdivisions for the sale of approved seed and 
agricultural implements, it being left to private etfort to establish seed- 
stores for smaller areas. In 1921, however, Mr. G. Evans, the Direotor 
of Agriculture, in view of the remarkable and expanding demand fori 
departmental seed, drew up a wcbeme for utilising private agencies 
more extensively for the propagation and distribution* s>f*‘ such se^. 
The central irtntions will snpply seed to the district fffrqii. Thete in 
turn will distribute it to private farms established through the ageney 
of private proprietors. Government and Wards’ estates and co-operative 
a^cultural associaflons, Wher# tbf ^ propagated for a 

{further period bdfore ditrt^butlpn to the cultivators.^ SatiSfUetory 
progfPse h|s already been mid# In the working of these privete tarme, 
ipd'Ui4 eoheme*eeems to offer poO|i# tor futuro development. . 





meiit*^ the ’ periO{|. in hfe;. the ■ 

for tV diflkHbvtioii* of t)^ -obtain»bl» 

and rapid inoreabe ia the anmbera, ot nonn^iai \^|idaltQraI 
looietiee limited to very sitaali araaa . «finp<»ed iof practical 
ag{icuUiwieta really interested in local agricnltpral improveiheai Lord 
Bonaldshay, though he did not* actually InanlrnFate the system vbioh 
itarted in the district of JJlrbhum op the lines of«dimilar eonti- 
lental bocietieS, did a great deal* to foster the growth of su<^ 
^ooiations of .which , there arb nopr over 300* in existence. The 
Innotions of such associations of agricultnrists are to ^ Ind ad^ 
udicate on impr^jvements suggested to them by the Agricultural 
)epartment« to discuss th^eir successes and failures with each other • 
,nd to bring their needs to the notice of the Agricultural Department i 
ly 'this means Uje associations serve as a much needed link between 
ioverument and the people. In 1921 it was 'decided in the Ministry 
f Agriculture and Public Works that such societies should, in future, 
e organised as far as possible on a co-operative basis. They will 
therefore not only engage in such activities as the supply of seed and 
manure to mmbers, but will also bo in a position to undertake* 


the more complicated form of agricultural improvement such as 
irrigation and drainage projects and the joint purchase and sala of 
agricultural machinery. ' 

t 

Stiff.— The increasing activities of the department have naturally 
led to an increase in the executive sialf. Whilst there were <mly i 
two Deputy Directors in existence at the beginning of the perM, 
posts for five such officers, one for each division, have now been 
sanctioned ; a district agricultural officer was appointed in every 
district and some progress was made towards the appointment of a 
demonstrator in every thana in the province. 

SirilnItllPlI iSloitiOII. — Agricultural education^ was also taken up 
dpring . the period. Two agricultural vernacular schools were opened 
at. Paeoa aud.Ohinsura, but in view of their costliness, they haeu bseii 
oonveHed into sehondary agrionltnraU schools ; and a seheme for a 


hb^OpM typh sdif school for elementary agricultural educati^v^ 
tthder- tho eonsIderatiOB of Oovernmeot. Meanwhile, in 
popBitr djeipaud f<ff h^her* i^rionltnral education at 
bt^pgintr the frovinoe, a scheme for the 
ii^^iN|n4T';kMrtitote,'M^^^ on the fines- 

Oomihissiott:-,iettuf -.pn^ 










? 'pile^^€ : No work oooM,’ howror, li* itHMod on 
. 'i^'tnaU&te owing to thi finaiotal*fltring*n4y. 

_ Xt » reonlt of tha report oij the • silk incfuetry* la 

Ihdin hr 'befroy, Ihe Mertoultaral branch of the agrioaltoral 
depw|iB«Bt "oKm entirely re*organised and placed nhder i Deputy 
Direotor of fierioaltare with a view to ooanteraot the diminution of 
Bilk prodnotfoBf t^ organise th«^ branch pfoperly and t% co-ordinate 
its activities. A aecpnd Superintendent of Sericulture and a Serionl- 
tntal expert were appointed. There was* marked disapp«ae> 

ance daring the p^iod of the reluctance of the silkworm rearer to 
^aira Government seed, despite the fact that it is* not pt entirely 
’disease free ; and in the end the demand greatly exceeded the supply. 

Vhltlf hyuillthi— That there has been a considerable extension of 
the water hyacinth within recent years in Bengal is a matter * of 
common knowledge. This is a most dangerous pest which grows and 
extends extremely rapidly in wells, ponds, rivers, channels, and fu fact 
wherever water is available ; it is a danger to both navigation and 
onltivatioD, Xhe best methods of checking its spread Were, therefore, 
Under the consideration of the Agricultural Departmefft. Successful 
experiments were made of its utility for the extraction of potash, and 
in 1921 Government appointed a committee ^of officials and uon-offlolals 
under the chairmanship of Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose to isonsider the 
whole matter and make practical p^roposals for eradicating the pest. 

Attltlllhr Romtldlhay.— Lord Ronaldshay addressed several 

meetings connected with agriculture and in 1920 inaugurated the Board 
of the Bengal Ag^cnltnral Department, an official advisory body on 
agriouitural problems peculiar to Bengal. In 1921 steps were taken to 
secure the representation of the non-official element on it. His 
Excellency took a keen interest in the department for ho recognised 
that agrionltnre was an industry with which the lives of the vast 
maiority of the proper of Bengal were indissolubly bound up an^ 
ttiMOtere that the proper development of the department was a matter 
af CQtMfdetoble moment. He, thensfore, lost no opporAnUy of pointing 
pni the department had done and of defending it again^ 

i^e^ticiun. His tIow of the department mdy be gsA^ 
n‘ n.n ‘''ff 7^ i'PSSlnw of oplnlou that the Minister, on whom the control 
ii^titteiit devolved tn 1921, would have charge of a depart* 
aoileved results of sofid and permanent worth tn 
^ «aUit«ora of the soil, and an organkatio^ ^roted by 
bSf* iSM requirements of BengiM ^ Sapable' 
. etrenmstaodbs qlriit demipd. 





Oo^^parttlvt vpoiflin.— Lord RonaIdahay;alflo attached inmease 
importance to the ^-operative movement because it was capable of 
> playing an impSrtaift part in the broad Mheme^ bf policy which he 
had* adopted as the guidjng principle of his administration, and which 
*he concisely sumijadil up,* when addressinf iM PsoviDcial Co-opisrative 
Coilferen& held* in 1918, in one phrase as the pronfhtion of^ the 
welfare of the people. Iti every direction a remarkable development 
took place ii^the period; ift^the expa^ion of the nunfber of societies 
and members ; In the extension of the movement^ in response to thi 
industrial awakening from credit to •non>credit and noi^agrioultural 
societies ; in the detailed technique of the working of the department ; 
in the interest taken by the general public in the movement and in 

f' 

the moral, economic and social progress of the people affected by it. * 
On the 30th June 1917 there were 3,086 societies with a membership 
of ‘nearly .150<000 and a working capital of over 151 lakhs, 
whilst on the 30th June 1921 the number of societies had increased 
by move than double to 6,366 with a membership of nearly 250,000 
,and a working capital of over 333 lakhs. This is a ^notable 
advance and it is not by any means merely an advaqpe on paper. 

Mr; J. T. Donovan, l.C.s., was in charge of the department as* 
Registrar for the greater part of the period and he has been congratu- 
lated by Qovernment for the great stride the movement made during 
his tenure of office. 

Types of now soclotlos.— Ond of the most important societies 
Informed in the period was the Provincial Bank, or more correctly, 
the Provincial Co-operative Federation, Limited, which was formed 
in 1918 with the objects of keeping the money of fts affilialfed societies 
employed all the year round by the utilisation of their surplus and 
of assisting its members, who are central banks and other societies, 
in other*' ways. These objects have been achieved. It has followed 
a careful and cautious policy and this has enabled it to retain the 
dbnfidenoe of the depositors ; in the year ending the 30th June 1921 
no less than five Jakhs of rupees were received in deposits from the 
public, thoug^gits rates are sometimes less and never more than the 
nftes offered bj Government and public bodies. 

Obe of the most succeasiful societies was the Naogaon &a»^JClulti« 
vators' Co-operativa Society, Limited, in the district of Bajshaki, which 
was floated to 1917, The objbct of this society liras to eliminate the 
middlemen between Government and the ganja gultivators, so that 
t^ proflta made by the former should go, to the latter; government 
gmnted to the soeietj the . monopoly of trading in ^i^ and Many. 
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ft 

ltd liave beeij extended in the direction of a lar|(e oo- 

operatiTe printing press, the ereotfon a new dispensary, 

a <demonstratio^' fafm, the* erection of sch^ls, the ihlief of distress, 
and town improyement. In fact, it makes a bid on the gronn^ of 
efficiency and flmano|aL stability to monopolise the local self-govern-* 
ment of the •ganja mahals. It has certainly opened up a^ new «era 
0 ^ prosperity for the ganja cultivators of Naogaon ; in its first year 
it made a profit of over five ^akhs of rifpees. In 192!^ however, it 
ggssed through a severe crisis owing to an attempf to spread the 
non-co-operation movement in ^the area. Tliis •failed, but internal 
dissensftn, Tor which the agitators were to some extent responsible, 
considerably hampered the development of its wonk. There is* now, 

• however, every reason to believe that the* society will ^continue its 
former prosperons career. 

# 

The next society whUsh deserves mention is the agticnlturul supply 
and sale society of the colonists of Khepupara in the district of 
Bakarganj. Their dealings in rice have been so successful that they 
built a granary for storing rice which they had hillierto been forced 
to sell at a sacrifice for want of storage room; they^lso decided to 
purchase machinery for husking purposes. 

During the period, in particular in the years 1920 and 1921, there 
was a marked increase owing to the pibvaleut high prices in the 
number of co-operative stores for the purchase and saft of general 
necessaries. They came into existince with the solo idea of under- 
selling traders who were believed to be profiteering. Unfortunately,, 
however, they wore organised by men with little or no business 
exporience*and, therefore, owing to bad management, etc., out of more 
than one hundred of such societies not more than ton were sucoes^nl 
and not more than four justified their existence. As an example of 
such a successful vciety the Burirhat co-operative village store may 
be menfloned. This exorcised an important influence on prices in the 
neighbouring markets whore it opened stalls. 

Amongst industrial societies ithe most important ’was the Bankura 
Industrial Co-operative Union which was wtsblished ofitiially in t^ 
year 1918 .and which was used with advantage to «tord reliej by 
fiving employment to weavers during tho*famiu9 in Bankura in 1919. 
Qovernment gave a guarantee of a quarter of a lafch of rnp^ but 
the gnarantee was hot drawn upon. ®n the contrary « profit was 
made and 500 families of weavers wore kept of tho^ relief works. 
By this mpana a oonsiderabla stimulus was given to the weaving 
industry in the rilstriot of Bankura, and, inrfidentally, better oloth is 
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now tKail tjio vritv^H could IaW or 

three yeare a^a 

Jo complete the description it is necessary to ifidhtton the milk 
/Kicietteit near Calontta, Mich however .snffej^e^ an eclipse tempcraiily; 
the^sncceesfol Oaloutca Otedit Sooietiesi which alford gi^at assiitoince 
to middle*olas8 employees in Calcutta offices, and the formatidh of 
irrigation and anti-malarial csooieties. For a time a sp^al office# was 
appointed to^deal with industrial sooi^ies. The department was not 
however content, with its mere eirpansjon, but it {iroceeded to put its 
house in order by the adoption of many of the recommShdations of 
the Committee on^ Co-operation in India, the initiation of a sound 
system of audit by a special agency and the elimination of societies 
which were thoroughly unsound and a danger to the movement. 
Steps were taken to liquidate such societies, and the Public Demands 
Hecovery Act was amended by the Bengal Public Demands Reooveiy 
(Amen^iment), Act, 1918 (B. C. I of 1918), so as to facilitate their 
liquidation, a somewhat slow process under the ordinary law. The 
^rules under the Co-operative Societies Aot II of 1912 w%re also 
revised and elaborated. 


The Bengal Co-operaUve Organlntion 8oei6ty.--One importan 
feature of the period was the increasing interest taken by the pabli 
in the movement, in particular by the zamiudars ; and the annual 
departmental co-operative conferences always aroused a good deal if 
^interest. In this respect the most notable private enterprise of the 
period was the formation of the Bengal Co-operative Organisation 
Society, which attracted to itself representative men from the land- 
owning, mercantile and commercial classes. Its main object is to 
develop general interest in co-operation ; it is a central bureau of 
information and advice on matters of co-operation(( it has a library, 
gives lectures and publishes The Bengal^ Bihar and Omsa Cd-(qf$ra- 
five Journal and the Bhandar^ a monthly Bengali journal. 


iMitli nmil Intf MOMmio •ftaob sf tht 

the exttollent social, moral aod ecoaonde ■ 

w«l daring the period. The eaae of the NapgaW 

hat already been mAitioned ; and the eeoaomiO' tlw 

of (dhdr edrieties can bo readily •nndetatoM. ’ Ohb ' 
iatlateia that^hey hibe >ot only tedaee^^-’i^'j^il^ 
the '-atab'. 





' ■ Is iknoUi^r oam the members fledged tltemselTSs 
not to*;i^V. apon a jFbfloer-TiUager giving aoere^nial feast, had so 

QggtMl Mt gitff.— The remarkable activity of the Departmenf of 
Oo^pert^a -SMfetietr invo\'^ed an expansion of its staff. T^e perma- 
nent* i^'tentton of the Registrar, as head of ‘the department, was 
reoogpaiKwl hy the Secretary of State as ,a necessity ; whilst a Deputy 
RSgistfSr tns ^slao sanctioned. | In addition the post^ol five Depnty 
iBolleetors designated Assistant Registrars, one to snpervise the work 
of eaol^ diPkilon, were sanctioned : four have beeft appointed, the flffh 
will be appointed* when funds were available; and the num^r of 
anditors and inspectors were increased annually. * At ^he close of 
the period the question of putting the whole department on a perma- 
nent footing was under consideration. In 1922 Rai Jamini Mqjtan 
Mitra Bahadur, a member of the Provincial Executive Service, was 
appointed to bo Registrar for the second time. ^ 


r i lhurttl t — work done by the Fisheries Department during, 
♦he period spffors severely in comparison with * the ‘work done by 
he Agricultural Department and the Department !ft Co-operative 
looieties. The department a as, however, only started as a branch 
)f the Agricultural Department in 1911 and inaugurated as a separate 
lepartmont in May 1917 ; and it is at present at the sta^e of experi- 
ment and research, which, just as in the case of agriculture, requires 
jreat patience and systematic work covering a number of years. For 
this reason visible results of any consequence have not yet been* 
ittained and, consequently, the Fisheries Department was the butt of 
mnch criticism dunng the period. The department was also sorlously 
handicapped by the loss of the whole of its superior permanent staff 
in the year 1919-20 by the retirement of Mr. Southwell, the^ Director 
of Fisheries, who ias on leave, the resignation hf the Superintendent 
(rf FWheries, who acted for him, and the death of the other Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries. Pending the appointment of a Director o^ 
Fisheries,, whose services it is slifacult to procure? the department 
hM been temporarily placed under the Director of A^dlture again. 
So fay oertaii definite results have been attained in cnrp-cultoraj eV 
DMlments: carp have been found to breed in confined waters Under 
special conditions and an arriiiclal metho* of fertlHsation M 
am eggb^ been discovered. In 1911 an experiment . was storted 
Ik sbiAU scale wf the appointment of district fishery offioors with a 
NawMkteallse ths w«b department lu tdcser 

pri,,te enterprise. They were maiafy employed 
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in miking a survey of fisheries and in the **introdttotioD of co-opera- 
tive rfbcieties amo&^t fishermen. On the Isf April 1921 the arrange- 
ment /or the ^oin^ control of the Fisheries Bepaiftment for <Uie 
prq^rinces of Bengal *and Bihar and Orisea was*^ stored. 

• Vatirinary Departm^— The Veterinacy, Pepartmsnt continaed to 
majce qaiet but steady progress daring the quinqaepniam. The 
number of veterinary assistants employed in the districts, who are 
paid partly from local and*partly from Oovernment fnnds, rose^from 
92 at the comifiencement of the period to 111 on the 31st March 
1^21, the number ot veterinary dispensaries or hospitals from 25 to 
37 in the same period and the number of stud bulls kepf by IGfovern- 
ment* and local bpdies from 71 to 132. As an example of the good 
work done %y the veterinary assistants it is noticeable that nearly . 
90,000 animals were inoculated in the year ending on the 31st March 
1921 against rinderpest, hsBmorrhagic septiceemia and anthrax, and 
that the death-rate amongst the inoculated was only slightly in excess 
of one* per cent. There was a large increase in the annual number 
of inoculations during the period. The pay of veterinary assistants 
was increased •in drder to offer sufficient attractions to studenis with 

I 

a generai edudation, whilst that of the Deputy Superintendents wa» 
also increased on the recommendation of the Public Services 

Commission so as to be on a par with the increased pay in the 

Q 

Agricultural Department. The , Civil Veterinary Department is not, 
however, now under the Agricultural Department. It was put 
directly under Government in the year 1920 with the senior veteri- 

* nary officer in the province, Colonel Smith, the Principal of the 

Bengal Veterinary College, as the head of the department with the 
designation of “Veterinary Adviser to the Gover&ment of Bengal.’* 
Useful work was done by the Bengal Veterinary College, which was 
visited more than once by Lord Ronaldshay ; and practically all 
the Ben^l graduates from it have received enfployment bb veteri- 
nary assistants in the province. The staff of the college was 
^augmented by the appointment of a second Imperial officer, and that 
of the Civil Veterinary Department j)y the appointment of a second 
Deputy Supeek&tendent for the Eastern Bengal divisions, both in the 
ylar 1920. 

CkolSi* — The most important administrative change relating to ex- 
cise which was effgeted during the period^ was the gradual inrrodaction 
ot the “Bengal Fixed-fee” system of assessing excise and opium shops 
throughout the pipvince instead of the methed o( settling them by 
auetion, whidh had been in vogue for about fifty years. The selec- 
tion ot sites for these shops no^ rests with the /{pllectore^aaiisted 
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by advisory oommitteos outside Oaloutta and with licensing boards 
for the manioipalities sftuated within the QalcuttiP area;. Th# new 
8j|tem protideo thx4> the monthly assessment of tJie ^[lops is aj^justed 
automatically oflethe* basis of the issues in the preceding mogth. 
The prices of intoxica^n^ articles are also* fixed and duties are« 
automatically, regulated in proportion to those pric^. 'Qogrernment 
are thus able to exercise a better cpntrol on * the consumption of 
intoxtcating ar^cles and are also able to le^ulate prices with reference 
to consumption in pursuance oftthe policy of securing « ^minimum of 
consumption with a Maximum of revenue. The reveni\e rose from over 
1§ crores ilf>1916-17 to nearly two crorea in 192(J-21, t.s., by nearly 
36 per cent., but •the consumption of country spirit increased b> only 
22 per cent, whilst that of opium and ganj(^ decreased, 'ibis inor^ease 
in the consumption of country spirit was, however, exactly wiped out 
during the months of April to December 1921 by the imposition ob an 
increase in excise taxatifin and in the retail prices of country spirit, 
but this was unaccompanied by any correspondingly large (\eorea8e 
(which only amounted to 7 per cent.) of revenue. The picketing of ^ 
liquor slops by non-co-operators was also responsible, to some extent, 
^or a decrease* in consumption. In the same year Johnson, the 
well-known American prohibitionist, visited Calcutta and Darjeeling, 
where his visit attracted much attention and seyeral prohibition 
meetings were held. Previously however tcf his visit a resolution recom- 
mending total prohibition had been moved and lost in thfl Legislative 
Council, though steps wore taken* to secure a further diminution of 
consumption by closing several shops and raising duties and prices. , 
It was impossible to go any further. 

Facilities were given for the use of alcohol for industrial purposes, 
specially for the manufacture of medicines, with the result that tHey 
competed successfully with medicines imported fj-om Germany. 

IHll^tL-At the commencement of the period abnormal conditions 
prevailed in the salt market, and a situation arose which necessitateH, 
the intervention of Government |nd the limiting of iprices under the 
Defence of India (Consolidation) Rules, A fall in theevnonnt of the 
stocks at the Varehonics led to a fear that there would.be a shortafe 
of stocks, and the demand became so opnsiderable that price**ro8e 
wpidly from the middle of October 1917, cnlminatijg in a very high 
figure at the end November 1917. .High retail prlcej as a conse- 
qnenoe prevailed throughout the province and were.ln part responsible 
for an ^idemio of looting of market# and bazaars. Gof^ernment ac- 
Mrdingl/ sleppe4.in and made arrangements *o ensure ample enpplie# 



ol'.MtU aad tp fix oiaximntt :pri<ieri. 

The hbondancie o< supply *o ohMed led. 
the ti^sximinn by ^ ^Terament ja^ Mhirdh^ Idlfiv 

oogtiooed to fall until the maximum rate trah* reihiSsd ; . jaidty, \ii 
restriotlODS on tbb prieba were withdrawn oi^ the let Deflemll»m 192(). 
The sitvtion ip 1917 naturally excited considei^able* in|ereBl and the 
possibility of the loo^ msnufact,ure of salt in Bengal ^ras* disonsted in 
the LegisIatiTe OonnoiU Though the reasons for ^ the onStIcig*of 
indigenous Altt by the imported artUle were practically incontrover- 
tible and were still operative as against the likehood of afiy 
re-establishment of the local industry, Government dtcidbd that they 
would consider any practical proposition for the l6cal manufacture of 
salt*. The e manufacture jof salt was accordingly permitted in a few 
districts and a license was given to a company to manufacture salt,* 
but these measures have proved ineffective. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Publlo Works and Irrigation.* 

Is itlio Publlo Works Department— The appointment of 
a Beccnd Chief Engineer (Irrigation) for the province* was otiginall; 
sanctioned in 1913? aa a temporal^ measure, ^for . hve years on 
account •bf '^e large increase of work in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. This department is divided into two ma^n branches,, the 
.Roads and Buildings branch (including Railways) and tUb Irrigation 
branch, of which the two Chief Engineers are ex-ojfiiio Secretaries 
to Government. Though subsequently every effort^ was made. to 
decrease work or delegafe duties, their effect was more than oounte^ 
balanced by the development of important irrigation, lirainag* and 
canal schemes. The post of Chief Engineer of the Irrigation ^ 
branch was therefore retained and, finally, made .permanent. This 
made the separation of the Roads and Buil.lings braafch from the 
Irrigation branch for the purposes of the reforms scheme, according 
to which the former branch is “transferred” .and the latter 
“reserved,” a comparatively simple matter* and a complete division 
of the whole department was effected, so far as funds permitted 
from the let December 1921. Before the introduction of the re- 
forms scheme of Government both branches had been in the char^ . 
of the Revenue Member of Council, but afterwards the 

Maharajadh'iraiaBa«adnr of Burdwan took charge of 

Hou’ble Nawab Syed Nawab AH Chaudhuri of Public Works, lor b 
greater part of the period Messrs. C. P. Walsh and F. A 

Cowley, O.I.B.. wdre the Chief 

(and Buildings) and Irrigation, respectively. Mr. Cowley di d 
in harness in 1921. The re-organization of the different serviw ^ 
which conatitute the department, consequent upon 
tlons of the Public Services Commission gave rise J 

but eyentuailf three services were constituted. ^ 

pmWdUa basto. It may. however, be remarked hat 4 ^ Kectric 
inawctor WM tr«sferred in 1920 to the control of the ^rec^t of 

la so far as his datlos under ^he Etectricity Act (IX 



1920) are 'Ihe' 

Engineer ot the Pgbllo fiealth , Depir^eht. Vijiig control 

, of that departifientf In<»1931 the 
ed»i) the local Government the policy of tfiiaAfwi^l phbllo works, 
excluding irrigation, to local bodies. • This <injaj»»t«i|l<, meMore was 

aikder cdnsiderflftion fit the end of the periods 

« 

Hmdl,— .The qaestion dt^ oommnnioatione in me 

Western- DufirSc attracted attention during the period ; and Sir John 
Onmmingi then the Member in# ohargei drew np# in 1919 a oomplefe 
Scheme for the development of oommnnioations in libe Western 
Dnaifi. It was contingent for its fall developmeiit on contribationB 
from the tea-planhng interests for the constrnction of certain of the 
roads which benefit that industry; and, in the absence of such 
coqtribations, the scheme is only partially being given effect to. 
The improvemeht of commanications in the # Darjeeling district was 
brought by the tea industry to the notice of His Excellency who 
was able to effect some improvement, though the financial position 
and the inability of the industry to make any contributions 
precluded the ^undertaking of any large project. The large majority 
of the roads in the province are under the control of district 
boards or municipalities. 


<■ 

Bllildlllfll.— The more important buildings, such as the Hospital 
for Tropical Diseases, which we^e finished during the period, ars 
already mentioned in their ptoper place in this review ; otherwise* 
the works carried out were of a general oharaoter such as the , 
erection, enlargement and maintenance of public office^ hospital^, 
education buildings, polioe-stotions, and so forth. “ It will suflloe to 
note here that the period was one of considerable activity in build- 
ing construction, even though individual departments were inclined 
to consider themselVbs starved in this respect ; an'd that the ^proposed 
but nltimately postponed partition of the districts of Midnapore and 
f Mymensingh led to the temporary formation of two publio works 
divisions to deaf with the large amount of building construction 
likvolved. 

. M:' 


the exception of a few light 
^ ,tj4tpo(iftanii^'»llwajf^ Bei^l am under tbe ‘oon^l 
1^ principal extension 'vrae 
:;',4^p|^(ig'4p;;]fymensi»gh #Uh Eretralcdna^ 

4^.%^ opened to 





railway oommmiioaijon bMwaWi 
•» aroid tte inland stlamar 
-)g^4 ■•:<»■ iie one hand, or to (ariaak on d>h«‘ othei^ The 
probie^v^ iwwefto, liranght with considerable 'difflonlties owin|^«to 
the l^iivv^|^<><>ld cross important drainage lines of 

the ed^bry .or ^averse shitting rivers or the probability 'shat |he 
negiBSsliry railway embankment might oanse an aiteration in the 
natnrA' drainage and snbaeqnently in thstsanitary condition of the 
area. On aeoqnnf of similar ditBcnlUes the Faridpur-fessore 'railway 
a^eme wks abandoned, bat a .reconhaissanoe survey, was made o| 
the Faridpn^Barisal route. A Committee was also appointed in 19S0 
to advise - on the feasibility of a railway in the .tract of country 
.lying between the Padma and Dhaleswari rivers in ordef to shorten 
the Journey from Ooalundo to Dacca. At the end of the period the 
report of the Committee, which recommended a certain line •»$ 
suitable, was under oonSderation. One of the matters to which Lord 
Ronaldshay directed his attention woe the safety of the public on 
the highway along which the Darjeeling-Himalayau Railway, which 
is Bubjeef to a measure of control by this Government, is constructed i 
and he suocee’ded in getting a number of dangerous devel crossings 
on that road eliminated. It is interesting to record that in the year 
1921 an expert visited Calcutta to collect information for a report 
on the practicability of tube railways fir Calcutta in^ accordance 
with the recommendation of a Committee appointed to consider the 
problem of rapid transportation in* and round about Calcutta. 

I llOTgfli tertai Ropeways Bill.— The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Bill 
tfr facilitate the construction of aerial ropeways Intended for the 
public carriage of goods and passengers and to provide for adequate 
administrative control over the construction and working of the same 
waa introduced in the Legislative Council in 1921, but it was with, 
drawn in im for Vision in the light of the knowledge regarding 
private ropeways required in Bengal in connection with the 
of eoUieries, which became evident on the publication of the draft 

IMilOli nf Runpur-BMlIa, PtBwi «««• Hsnhhall.— Tier# was coi^ 
during the period as to* the fateeof tja. ttm 
• aialrlot headipiartersof Rampur-loalia, Pabna and Noalfhall 
thrtatelted by espsion. ThS .me«iurer which >;ken 

tiat a conldderable area Wd^.Pf. 

PnbUs;, , Depart®^* i® 
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coaet line of the distriot of Noahhali in the neighboafhood^of the 
town* of Noakha!^ haa •Sot some years been sahjeoted to encroach- 
meat»by the avatcts of# the Bay of Bengal anfl at*the end ofsthe 
period, it was decided that the town coaid no loiter be considered 
free from the danger Of destruction- in^tbsfc pear {nture. The qoes- 
tign of •a site •for a new headquarters of the districU .was therefort^ 
taken into consideration. . 

The. ftund Trunk Cftnal.— Prob^kbly the most "important work 
undertaken by the Irrigation Department was^the preparation and 
execution of the •anti-malarial schemes which have j^een referred 
to elsewhere in connection with the anti-malarial^ campaign of Lord 
Ron&ldshay. It was, however, concerned with other important projects. 
The Madar^pur Bil watef-route, by which direct communication was* 
obtained between Madaripur and other jate centres and the terminus 
of* the Eastern* Bengal Railway at Khulna, was for all practical 
purposes completed at the end ot the previous administration. 
During the present administration the Grand Trunk Canal scheme for 
making the route between Calcutta and those centres still sli^rter was 
Bnally framed by *Mr. C. Addams-Williams, C.i.B., and yras eventually 
sanctioned by^ the Secretary of State in 1920. It had been undel* 
consideration for some twenty years. This canal will connect Calcutta 
with the main "river system of Eastern Bengal and though it will 
only be 22J miles long, it will shorten the important inland steamer 
route from Calcutta to the great Jute and rice centres by 120 miles, 
A long inland harbour with railway and warehouse facilities will be« 
constructed at Manlktola which should do much to relieve the cou-« 
gestion on the Hooghly by permitting vessels to turn without euteriug 
that river. The harbour and its connected bui^ins will provide a 
v^de frontage of nearly 14 miles and it seems inevitable that with 
these facilities a new industrial centre will be created in the 
leighboarhood. Incidentally the construction of the canal wjll a^ord 
;he means of reclaiming a large water-logged area in the near 
Iricinity of Calcutta, thus improving the sanitary condition generally, 
whilst affording* an avenue for the expansion of the city towards 
ihe east. Tkss canal is admitted on all sides to be essential for the 
jfdequate devejiopment o^ the natural waterways of the*' Qarges delta 
in %bioh Bdugal possesses oone of the finest systems of waterways 
the world. In active steps were tfdcen to oommence the work 
by acquiring the necessary land and ordering the necessary dredgers, 
but in 1921 the adverse financial position of tho province made a 
^osiponm^nt ^necessary pending a further examination ii|io the prc- 
luotive asoecte of the «echeme. In 1920 it had jMsen esttipated to 



d<Mt BlIgWIy over «»rea,orore8 ; and it had been, anticipated that 
a retorfa of 6*7 per cent, would be obtainAi 

OUMdU* pP0]fDti~The Grand Trunk Oanal l{i primarily a niyi* 
gallon project, b||t anotlj^i; jarge project, via,* that 4 )f Uie Damodar 
oanal in the _ district of Bnrdwan was also being iiivastigatdd as an 
Irrigatfon project, and in 1921 it received t£e sanction of the 
Secretary of State at an estimated cost o€,70 lakhs. The project has 
in view the objects of ensuring'a supply of water «> fho bxisting 
Eden Canal and of irrigating a tractf of country in .the district of 
Burdwatf, in* which agricultural operations are at* present precarious* 
owing to the irregularly distributed rainfall. The scj^eme provides for. 
dhe Construction of an anicut across the riupr Damodar lA Fakirb'era 
about 28 miles above Burdwan, a main canal 28 miles in length 
and one main branch. Altogether it is anticipated that the project 
will irrigate over 300 square miles j and it will in a*d<lition improve 
the sanitary conditions of a large area in the Burdwan and Hqoghly 
districts. 

. Waterways- Advisory Commlttse.— A Waterways (Jpramitteo has 
been in existence since the year 1906 to inspect periodically the 
natural and artificial waterways between Calcutta and Eastern Bengal 
and to snggest measures of improvement# It subsequently suffered 
several changes and in 1918 the joint steamer companies «of Calcutta 
(the India General Navigation and <lailway Company and the Rivers 
^Stearn Navigation Company), who however wanti'd a Trust, urged 
•the necessity of greater centralized control in or<ler to insure greater 
cC-ordi nation in th% matter of river conservancy between the various 
local Governments concerned. It was therefore decided in 1920 that 
the sphere of the existing Waterways Advisory Committee should 1)e 
enlarged by making it possible to have extra representation ^for the 
provinces of Bihar and Orissa and Assam. The Member in charge 
of Irrigation is the President, and railway, steamer and commercial^ 
interests are also represented on the Committee. It was also decided# 
that their functions should be td advise on firstly, the maintenance 
.and improveiyents of waterways, more specially the Gsftf^es, Brahn^* 
pntra and Weghna group of waterways which conuecf Bengal yrith 
f JHhar and Orissa on tffe one hand and Vith Assam on the other ; 
and, secondly, the 'regulation* of traffic on these wHtorways. 

IHwtr Nooghly srlvir ni fti ftedart-Nailia riviPt.~Toward8 the 

and of the q>reTiouB administration Major F. C. Hirst, i.a., Director of 
‘ Purveys,* Bengal, lAd sobmitted a report on the condition of the TTnuer 



Hoog^ly riTW ! <t8 ^ 

Oooimittee Mnsiating of ^niolioal moii witb oj^okl ka^Wlodgo^ .W' ttie 
wateruays of tile pfoTiiioli to report Hjpoa tie |tepi^whioh ahotild^e 
taKes to carry OQt ayajlematic obserVatioits of tlie changea lii these 
‘^river^ and also, if possible, to improte tbeif ecmditton as ha^ble 
channels* and ad feeders for the Lower Hooghly. In 193D- OCrerpaieht 
accepted their main recommendation and appointed a pemumeiit 
nnJor the chairmanship of*t^e Chief ^ngineer, Irrigation DspaHment, 
to examine all important projects concerning either drainage, irrigation, 
sanitation or transport which are likeiy to restrict the^ree flow of 
flood water. Meanwhile contour surveys of the co;Qneoted areas were 
hodeltaken,^ The '>Board comprised, besides the chairman and two other 
ofiScials, Sir Alexander (thbn Mr.) Murray, who was then President of * 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and had been nominated by that 
body, and a representative of the joint steapier companies. In this 
connection it may be of interest to those who are alarmed by the 
possibflity of the Ganges sweeping down the river Hooghly through 
. the Bhagirathi, as the Hooghly is called in its upper reaojres, and 
wiping the city of Calcutta off the map, to learn that, on the con- 
trary, bandellihg and dredging operations had to be undertaken icf 
induce the Gauges to send as large a supply of water as possible down 
the Bhagirathi. 

Mddflrpora brillgA,— in 1918 a Committee which had been appoint- 
ed lo examine the Kidderpore bridge over the Tolly’s Nala in Calcutta- 
reported that it had deteriorated so greatly owing to the congestion of 
traffic on it and its approaches as to make it unsafe for use. There- 
fore, from September 1918, all heavy vehicular tra^c, including tram 
oars, was stopped. A new bridge is under construction, 

OtiMr.aOtivitiM of the IrrIiatiOR Oeportmoilt— The above descrip- 
tion, however, does pot complete the tale of the ^ multifarious duties 
and work of the Irrigation Department. The canals and embankments 
in Midnapore and in the central portion of the province contribute a 
large amount of work ; means were investigated for the prevention of the 
recurring floods^ of the Damodar river Regarding which Lord Ronaldshay 
mcde an interesting speech in 1918 ; the principles too be. obeyed 
in determining ^he headway and waterway to be provided nnW railway 
bridges over navigable channels were settled ; the question of tbl 
Improvemmt and Sanitation of Tolly's Nitla was taken up and the 
prooeeded with ; an investigation was made of the drainage omaditiotif d! 
'dhe area lying, betW*een the Dhaleswarl and thi Fadlim riytm in onlef to 
iiimver means of improving' the sanitaticm of the arw betwe^ the icivwW; 
improve (he tqoilitlee lor imyigatioii ; ban^q|Uj|| i^^ti^.v^' 
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nrt tlw river Ganges at Rampnr-Boalta in ordet 

saidtary conditions an^to maintalif the 
ot the* town. • Bandelling was«also and«rtaVen o|i the 
Gal^ fejmahal and Ooalnndo so ns to maintain a navig^le 

hahiihl ^ih B djpth water throughonf the Ganges ; Investl- 
mtiont W«ca .mede into the suitability of the Bidyadhari riner as an 
nntfidl for CWoutta drainage ; enquiries were made into the measarw 
nece^ry for protecting certain areas from flood ; a hjdro-eleotrlo 
sq^ey undertaken, and so forth. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^ • 

Summapy. 

4t iB ^ow pBBBible to tabulate the prinoipal aohieveteeats o| the 
period. The more important are probably the foliowing in the order 
in which they have been •dealt with— • 

t » 

(1) the inangaration of a reformed scheme qf Qoverument eim> 
bodyiOg A substaatial instalment of responsi]^Ie porern- 
ment ; 

.(1^) the ^xterolination of a dangerons anarchical movement* by 
means of the Defence of India Act, and the skilful adminis- 
tration of that Act ; 

(3) the measures taken to deal with the * non-co-operators ; 

(4^1 the provision of men, money and material for the prosecu- 
tion of the war ; 

r 

(/)) the revision* of the system of administration in the district 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; 

(6) the extension of the system of trial by jury to all except 

the backward or , non-regulation districts of the province; 

(7) the »lministration of famine relief or relief of distress cause 

by the cyclone of 1919 ‘or otherwise ; 

(8) the treatment of the financial position in which Governmei 

were placed on account of the reforms scheme of Govern- 
ment ; 

, (9) the re-organization of all services and establishments ; 

(10) the creation of a new department of Industries ; 

• r •' * 

(11) the release from olticial tutelage of the larger local '•autho- 

rities ; 

(12) the investment of village authorities with a generous 

measure of local 6elf-govern\nent and the creation of a link 
^ bet^len them and Government ; 

(13^) the inauguration of^ and an advance^ in, an anti-malarial 
campaign ; 

(14) the cmtion of the department of Public Health ; 

(15) the opening, of new medical schools, the School of 

Trojiloal Medicine and Hygiene in Oalcutta and the Ronald- 
shay Medical School at Burdwan; 
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openiogyOf a new Univeraity at Daoca^; 

(IT)" di^veries made in, and the expansicm of, the Agrioal- 
tutal Jgepa^jtment ; 

(18) the organisation of the eerionltarai , branch of the Agrioal- 
tnral ltopattm*en1; 

(IT) the inarked advance made by the co-operative movemeitt ; 
• and, , • . ^ 

(20) the administration of Vhe Excise Departmdht on ' a now 
system. * 


Amongst other ntems may be mentioned the (Ircnd Trunk ^ana( 
scheme which was sanctioned, but which was unavoidablir postponed 
on account of the financial condition of the province ; the project for 
the Howrah bridge which has now reached a definite stage ; Ihe 
scheme for the development of Kaliinpong as a hill station, which has 
also reached a definite stage in that the scheme for the water-supply 
has been completed ; and the encoiuagement given to the Imiian fine 
arts, i^ally, the legislation which was undertakjm njust bo noticed 


(Appendix III). 

On the debit side of the account must be included the non-co- 
operation movement, the growth of labour strikes .on frivolous oi 
political grounds and the depreciation in the value of njoney. Bo 
the Government of Bengal cannot be held responsible for thes. 
.’unpleasant all-India or world-wide features any more than they ca. 
for. on the one hand, the cyclone which traversed the Province o 
fpr, on the other hand, the prosperity of trade caused by the wa 
and the industrial 'awakening of the province. In ^ 

cyclone they could only alleviate its effects as they did. and in A 
case of industries provide facilities for thi,ir development _ by th 


creation, of a specill department. 
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XiiiiliM 9t llM HMonttve OoodcH. 1917*10. 

, The Hoa*ble Mr. f, C.*Ljon, 1.0.8. 

ThS Hjd'WA Sir Henry Wheeler, K.c.8.1., k.c.i.r./i.c.s. • ... 

• •# 

The Hon^ble Sir N. D. BeaUon-Bell, k.o.I.i., k.c i.k., i.o s. 

* • 

The Hon'Ifle Sie J. G. Cumtning, k.c.i.e., c.s.t , i.c.8. 

• The Hon’ble Sir Charles James Stevenson'Moore, k.c.i.b., 

O.V.O., 1,C.8. 

The Ilon^ble Nawab Sir Hyod Slianis-ul-Hiida. k.o.i.e. 


Oau. 

.Till 9jh April#j9l7 

From 9th April 1917. 

Till 2fth\!arch 1918. 

From* 29th March lOlS 
to 7th May ]920. 

From 7th® May 1920 to 
2nd January 1921. 

Till 8th June 1917. 


Tlie Bight Hon'ble fjord Sinha of Raipur, k.c.i.b., r.c. ... Fro»n 8th Jimo *1917 to 

tSth May 1918 and ^ 
• from the 4th Novem- 
ber/ 1918 to 16th 
November 1918. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab, k.o.s.i., i^c.i.b., From 14th May 1918 to 
I.O.M., Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Biirdwar. 3rd November 1918 

j and fr mi 16 th Novem* 

her 1918. 


Kem'-ert of the Executive Oooncil, 1981*29. 

The Hon'ble Sir Henry Wheeler, k c.s.i., k.c.i.b., 1.0.8. ... 3rd January 1921 

The Hon'blO’Sir Btjay Chand Mahtub, K.c.8.1., k.o.i.b., i.o.m.. Ditto. 
Mahan^dhiraja Baliajfur of Burdwan. 

The non’ble Sir (Then Mr.) Join) Henry Kerr, o.i.B., c.s.i., Ditto. 

I.O.B. 

The Hon'ble Sir Abd-iir-raliim, kt. 


MUilMBrt. 1991*22. 


The Hon’ble Sir Snrendra Nath BanJijea, kt. 
iTIie Roo’hle Mr. Prove* Cltaodr* Mitter, c.i.r. 


dffi January 1921 


Ditto, 


Ihi Syed Nawab AB Chaodhuri, Dltt^i 



' ^ .LWrV} ^ 


1^ Htmlrfe Sii^anry Wheeler 


rl. Appoiifiinen^ »„ 
2. l»o!IUoiJ 

• ' 

ft. Police .•, 

4. ' EocleMBstioal .«» 

i 

5. European r Educa* 

tion. 

( 1. Land Hevenue 


The hoti’ble Maharajodblraja Bahadur of^ 
Burd^an, 


iiifi non UM m, »i. Jtt. Aerr 


TIte Hon*ble Sw Abd-ur-rahim 


MUhiMfi. 

TW Hon'Ue 81^ SNicetdra Nath Banerjea 


2. Laud AoqUinition 

t 

3. ForeHta 

•i 

4. Irrigation 

5. 'Excluded areas . 

1. Finance 

2. Separate Bevenoe 

^ 3. Commerce and re- 
served Indiiatrial 
subjects. 

1 4. Marine 
r 1. Judicial 

I 2. JaUs 

e.^ 3. Emigration 
c> 

4. Immigration 

1 5. e Jurisdiction 


Local Self»Qoverniiieut 
and Puldio Health.* ^ 


Reserved. 


The ipr. Proveeh Catendm llUter ... Bdocetlon*' >TraneferfeP 

^ Sm'hle ileW^ I^eWeb AH Chaodburi Alriceltore end IPoblib j 

■ Worke.* « 

V V ' . . ; ■ . . 1 , • . j— — ^ — tr M l II ' 


* Tarta^n 


1 Uiniitiiili ■iiS’<iyfcli*iAie< #fciieiah’‘liii ^ 



A^PillDIX HI. 


«iw kaiisiaciv* OeiwAll tf)ii4ii/tN« 


1« '^bif-Qiloottk Unaioipal (Amundment) Act, 1917 <(BeD.*Aot i^t 

• f* ••• vA at* 

She B9D|{feil iPobIto DeintiitJs. Recovery tRineDdment) Aot^ lOlB 
(Ben. Act I oi 1918) ... ... ... • 

3^ Tbe Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) * Act, 1918 (B^n.‘ Aot 11 of 
• lets) ... ... ... ... JM* 

4. The Bengal (Xlieoa) Diaqualiflcation Aot, 1918 (Ben^ Aot 111 of 
^ " l918) ... ... .«% ... ^ *.» 

& The SerampoVe College Act, 1918 (Bon. Aot IV of 1918) lu 

6. ' The Chittagong Port (Amendment) Aot, 19l8 (Ben. Act V of 1918) 

7. - The Calcutta Haektiey-carriago Aot, 1919 (Bon. Aot I of l9l9) ... 

8. The Behgal Juvenile Smoking Aot. 1919 (Ben. Act II of 1919) •». 

9. The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1919 (Ben. Aot 111 of 1919) 

10. T^ie Bengal Primary B(|ucakion Act, 19 19 (Beii. Act IV of 1919) ... 

1 ). The Bengal Village Self-Government Aot, 1 91 9 (Bon. Xot V* of 1919) 

12. ^he Bengal Pood Adulteration Act, 1919 (Ben. Act VI of rtl9) ... 
19, The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Aot, 1919 (Ben. 

Aot VII of 1919) ... 

14. TheBengalCruelty to Animals Act, 1920 (flen. Act I of 1920) ... 

15. Tlie Kaatern Frontier Riflea (Bengal Battalion) Act, 1920 •(Bon. 

Aot II of 1920) ... ••• ••• *** 

16. The Caloutt. Rent Aot, 1920 (Ben. Act III of 1920) ... ... 

17. The Gaioutta Pilota (Amendment) Act, 1920 (Bon. Act IV of 1920) 

18. TI>e.Bcagil AUnvial Lande Act, 1920 (Ben. Aot V of 1920) ... 

19. The BangiJ Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act, 1920 (Ban. 

' Act VI of 1920) 

21). Tlio Cdcntta Port (Amendment) Act, 1920 (Ben. Act VII of 1920) ^ 
21-; JTho Indian Ad-oroaa Society (Bengal Rrancli) Xot, 1920 (Ben. 
Act VKI of 1920) 

29. ■ The Dopaty Prerident'a EfiioloHient. Aot, 1921 (Ben. Aot I of 1921) 
fho Bn^ Uod Bogtotratlou ^Amendment) Act, 192l4Bea. Act 11 

" 1' ... ••• f. • ”* 

^ ^ (AinendmwtVAot, 1921 yj«a, Ao* 

ihej? 1921) ■. A" •“ . 2, 

« ?.T)^<!i|d!»tt.,Improi»nj*n^ Aot, l922 (Bwi. AW » Of 

i'«r ••• ■■ 

BODMj SfAlnift 192^(B«n. AoTU of 1922) > 

Aeti 1932 (Pom Aot HI ||f9); 


Pioi, 

• 

7U 

100 

a 

42 

• ( 

*28 

86 

V 

70 

80 

43 
87 
67 
79 

84 

70 

38 

73 

66 

43 

41 

65 

29 








BrAtiUl$MT I. 


' A fl«| of founds and Indtitutlend ko*<j&litoi»*ooiftrlftwlioiid iiav* 

ftsah^Mo by Ihd pdoffla of Boitgoh. 


Befial 

No. 

c"' 

* NisPb (h^ Fund ob 
I»8T1¥$TI0». 

Ll.i„, 

Amountf^ 

coD|ributed. 

0 III. 

Object of Fund or loMitulion. , 


‘ c 

Rh. 

M ^ 

1 

i 

The Imperial Indian Relief 
Fund (Bengal Branch). 

c 

16,08,602 

To afford relief to aU classeH in 
India suffering from the effects 
of the war. 

2 

The Lady Carmichael's 
« Bengal Women's War 
Fund. 

V * 

c 

0 

24,56,360 

Q 

Started in August 1914 by Lady 
Carmichael . and a number of 
European and Indian ladies. Did 
Red-cross ” work and, .made up 
units according to the St. Jolin 
Ambulance Scheme. Later, 

developed a highly efficient* 
system for the supply of comforts 
to the Indian Relief Fund in the 
East and to the Navy. 

3 

The Anneiiian Relief Fund 

l,12t26l 

To afford relief to Armenians suffer- 
ing from the iffiects of the war 
and particular!)’ to help homeless 
Armenian refugees iu Trans- 
' Canoasia. 

i 

The Belgian Relief Fund 

V 

0 

1 4,17,851 

To afford siioconr to Belgians render- 
ed homeless or destitute by the 
war. 

5 

The Belgian Children's 
Relief Fund. 

46,786 

To afford relief to Belgian children 
« affected by the war. 

6 

The ^eimb Red-cross 
Fund; 

L 

56,2d9 

To assist the work of the French 
Red-cross Assooiatlpn. 

V 

» 

T)M; Lady BargliQlere*.' 
Prtiomn' 

1,30,790 

To provide food and oomferta. 

L* prfsonera Oi! war. . 

8. 

The SoottUi Vf omen’s 

Hoei^itid^Fuiid, 

d 

To hstial th: Scottish' Wbjpaetijii" 
Bdsnitai Fund in their ; 

. .wotk atfiatpitika 




Amount 

coiitrtbutedi 


tiia ^S^tSe^man CatcutU 
• Wae^iid. 


10 The Lord Koberta Memo- 
* rial Workshops Fund. 


1 1 The Bengali Regiiiient 
Patriotic Fund. 


6,83,408 


Inaugurated through tSt oolumns 
o( the ^laUtmati newspaper and 
ariininistered hy the CaloutU War 
' Fund Committee. Provided a 
donvoy of 50»radtor ambulanooi* 
with attendant motor-cars and 
motor .cydos, ^and paid for the^r 
up-koep fuf one year in France. * 


20,826' To raise a tfetnorial to tlie latl 
Fjiolfi Marshal hf establfsldng 
workshops for the employment of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. 

• 

1,13,550 To provide comforts for members of 
the Bengali Kegiinout (49th 
Bengalis), and to help tl»e fami- 
lies of those who went on active 


12 The Bengali Double Cum- 

pany Fund. 

13 The Bengali Double Com- 

pany L^ies Fund. 

14 The Kin; George's Fund 

for Sailors. 


The *‘Our Diy” Fund 
(Bengal Blanch). 


•fhe Viscount Davenport’s 
Seamen's Hospital FuriJ,, 
Groenwicli. 

The Army Young Men’s 
Ohristiao Association 
Fond.* 


Thb> Bed Trtaiiglo Caiu* 
^ ^fgn, Caloutt^ 


3,11^57 To aid Marine Boiievoleni Institu 
' tions ami to perpetuate a lasting 

recognition of the Imporlul 
services rendered by the seamen. 

1 5 00 614’ To provide funds to meet the needs 
of the British Uod-oross Society 
and the St. John Amiml^oe 
Association in India and Meso- 
potamia. « 

4 175 To assist Viscount Davenport’s 
* Seamen’s Hospital at Greenwiol^ 

/.OOOOO* To provide restaurants and reat* 
houses for Brltiuk Iroopa and to 
supply them with Indoor fid 
outdoor amueemeota. 
e • ; 

4,87 086 Inaugurated in Ap^ 

special dUH on "iiehaif of the 
general work of the Army Young 
MonV Clu^stian AAoet^^on. 




vl 


Serial 

No. 

• Name of tuND o% 

JNBTiTO'ftON. 

t 

Amount 

contributed. 

Object of Fund or Institution. 

% 


• 

Rs. . 

' 

W 

Tli0 Ladj^ LarhHduwii6*8 
Officers’ Wives aijd 
Families Fund. 

3,02, ri38 

To aitura financial i(ndPothot« assist- 
ance to the wives and families 
of officers who^ have fallen tu the 
war. 

20 

Tbo St. lluriBtan’s Fund 
for Blinded Sofdiers. 

• 

2,58,985 

To organize assistance for blinded 
soldiers and teach*’ them wage- 
earning OQCupations. 

'£l 

The ^liongsl Ainbulaiicc 
I'orps Fund. 

2,76,568 

To provide the outfit necessary for • 
the Bengal Ambulance Corps. 

2i 

Tbo Koyal Silver Wedding 
Fund. 

1,26,671 

To c^memorate the silver wed- 
ding of their Imperial Majesties 
the King-Emperor and the Qiieen- 
Erapress by providing educational 
scholarships for the children of 
Indian soldiers kilicK” in the 
war. 

23 

24 

The hisiiop inorgom’s 

Fund for Ariiieniun 

Uelief. • 

The War Seal Fund 

4 

88,456 

11,360 

• 

To assist homeless and destitute 
Armenians. 

To supply comforts to soldiers and 
to the sick and wounded. 

25 

The St. doliii Ambulance 
Brigade (Nurhing Sis- 
ters Greeting and Speed- 
ing Corp^). 

1,64*'.990 

To assist invalided soldiers passing 
thr4tugb the railway .stations of * 
Calcutta by giving them free < 
refreshinents, warm clothing for 
cold climates and other comforts 
for tfieir journeys. 

26 

The St. John Ambulance 
tjrigade (Nursing Sis- 
ters Convalescertt Home, 
Calcutta). 

1,41,632 

To pa} for the upkeep of a con- 
yah'seent home for British soldiers 
in Calcutta. 

27 

Tbo Soldiers’ Club, 

Darjeeling. ^ 

13,548 

< 

1*0 provide amuseinents and recrea- 
tion for soldiers in Darjeeling. 

,2S 

41 

4 

The *^ldiers* Club, 

Hastings^ Calcutta. ^ 

€ 

31,200 

To provide amusements and "recrea- 
tion for the soldiers ( at Hastings 
in Calcutta. 

29 

The Kurseotif!; Soldiers’ 
Canteen Fund, Kurseong, 

< 

11.957 

c 

To provide sSidiers with free meals 
on their T'ay up and down from 
Darjeeling. 

90 

Tbo Star’bnd Garter Fund 

9 

4,025 

For equipping the Star and Garter 
Hospital at Richmond. 

. e’ » 


Hi 


STATEMENT II. ^ 

/•ti|t.ni«nt Important war oontclbutlan. In eaali mi^. 
dlraot to aovornm.nt* 



Raja ^arat Chandra Bay 
Clmudhnri, of Ohaiichal, 
Maldo. 

Mr. B. D. Mehta, Bully- 
gunge, Calcutta. 


Rai Baldeo Das Birla 
Bahadur, Calc«itta. 

% 


Bahu K. B. Ray and Balm 
R. B. Ray, of Tabna. 


Anonymous 


The Hon’blo Maharaja Sir 
Maniodra Chandra Namli, 
K.c I.B., of tfasiinbozar, 
Murshidabad. 

Raja Satya Niranjan 
Chakrabattia of Hetani- 

*pur, and his brother 
Mr, M. N. Chakrabatti, 
Birbhuni. 

The Hoii’ble Rai Sita Xath 
Bay Bahadur, Bhagyakiil, 
Dooca. 

• 

Mr. Manindr# Chandra 
Sinha, .Paikpara, 

24-Pargena8. 



25,000 


2.5,000 


25,000' 


12 ^ 00 ’ 


10 , 000 ’ 


10,000 


10 , 000 ’ 


1 , 000 ’ 


• 

Credited to the “ Our Day ” Kund, 
Bengal Braiioli, at the it^8taiicg 
of the Beii((iil Guygriiiiieiit. . 

• 

Credited to the Oovernuiaut of India, 
Army Departim*ut, t>wardH,the 
general expetaieg of the wai.* 

Cl edited to the Imperial • Indian 
iiidief Fund (Central Fund) at 
the iiiBtanee of the (ioveriiment < 
of India. • • 

/ 

Credited to tne Oovernnieiit of 
India, Army Department, towards 
the general etpenses of the war. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 

« 


Ditto 


Ditto ^ 


ditto.* 


ditto. 


diltcv. 


(^iito. 


ditto. 


1 aoXimw” m» ftw « tom •* *•' 

I ^ SoSr Wiito. to t,BM» iwwymoiM.' 


4 


viii 


STATfiMENT III. , 


A sttttamant^of valualila gifts In wsi* mstsrisi jmd in kind.* 

.• • L 


• 

Serinl 

No. 

#• District. • 

• 

Number. 

By whom given. 


f * 

• , A. -Motor Ambuliinoo Caro. 

. 1 

24-rarganae- ^ 

*1 

• 

The people of the 24-Pargaua8 district. 

2 

C 1 

Kiiulnu 

c 

C ' 

1 i 

1 

j 

Local orgauizations of the Kliulna 
diatrict. 

» 

3 

. 

MurBilidabad 

2 1 

The Horrble Maharaja Sir Mariindru 
Chandra Nandi, k.o.i.e. 

c 

4 

Ditto 

1 

The peopIc<Df the Mursbidabad dialrict. 

5 

. Ditto ... 

1 

The Nawab Bahadur of Mursbidabad. 

6 

Nadia 

a • 

1 

The Midnapore Zainindary Coiqpany. 

7 

Hirbbtiin % ... 

5 

Raja Satya Niranjaii Chakrabatti ari(> 
others. 

8 

Hoogbly •. 

7 

The people of the flooghly dibtrict 
(through the district branoh of the 
St. John Ambulance). 

9 

Burdwan 

2 

The Raniganj and Giridih Coal Fields < 
War Motor Ambulance Fund. 

10 

! Dacca 

1 

The Dacca Ladio^ War Fund. 

U 

Myll)criHil>^b 

6 

Raja Sashi Kanta Aciiarya Chaudhuri 
Bahadur, of Myinensiugh. 

12 

** o 

Darjeoliiig ... 

2 

1 

The Darjeeling Planters* Asaociatioii. 

*13 

f 

A A> 

Calcutta 

( I 

1 

Rai Bhldco Das Birla Bahadur and Babu 
Radlia Kissan Poddar of (he firm of 
Messrs. Balden Dan Jugal Kissore and 
Tnrachand Ghansyam Das. 

• 

f ^ 

14 • 

< 

f * 

Ditto 

c 

1 

Rai Badree Das Bahadur. 

c 

15 

Ditto ***c *** 

r 

50 

f 

The GaLutta publfb (through the Calcutta 
War Fund (3oii2inittee). 

16 

Hill Tip|.f ra StAe 

1 

r 

1 

His Highness th^e Maharaja of Hill 
Tippera. 


IX 


Serial 

No. 

District. 

• , 

Number, 

• By wfioin given. 

a 

^ • 


1 

• 

— 

§ 

^ B.-]po|or Aipbulanoa LounoKaa. 

• 

1 < 

• 

N 

• 2 

m 

Hoogiil^ 

• 

• 

Dhccu 

• 

2 

1 

2 

The people of the Hoogbly diatrict 
‘(throiigli the Diatrict Branch of the 
SI. Jyhii Ainbulaneo Aasocialion). 

i The j)eople of the Dacca district. 

j • 


4alpal{;un ... 

1 

The Diiura 'IVa f lonterH. • 

4 

• 

Hill Tippera Srnto 

1 

Ilia lli^^hncsH yic Matiaraja (^f lli^ 
Tippera. • « 

5 ! 

Calcutta 

1 

Dr. S. P. Sarhadhikari, u.i.B. 

• 


c 

i.-Wotor.oara. 

1 i 

Iftofjlily ... ... j 

1 

Babii Sarat Kunigir Miikharji. 

2 

Jalpai^uri ... ... i 

1 

P. 1). Uaikat, Kh(|. ; 

3 

Calcutta ... ... 1 

1 

1 

The Iloirido Mr. Bhupendra Nath BaHU. 

» 



D.— Lcirrioa, 

1 1 

24-Paigana8 | 

t 1 

The p< oplc of the 24*PargjiiiaH district. 


# 

E —Tenta. 

1 

Jalpaigiiri ...• ••• 1 

! 

P. I). Baikal, E|ij. 

2 

Coocli-Behar State 

• 

7 

Ilia IlighncHw the Maharaja of Cooch- 
Behar. 


• P. -Important war oomfprta. 


9 


» 1 

Darjeeling ... • 

• 

• 

4,00u 
lha. of 
tea. 

U. li.^A. Morton, Ka<|.,of Toonhafrie Tea 
Estate. 

2 

Hill Tippera SJate 

800 

khaki 

ahirta. 

His Highness t]ie Maharaja of Hill 
Tippera. 

o 


• . 


A 


tf 



STATCMINT IV. 


A •tat«m*n1i‘of oantpibutlons In maii'poWap, ate. 

t 

Tha laivtal Stationary Naaplul— The Indian ^commud^tj tjf Bengal tittecl oat 

• A * I ® 

a' river flat as a hospital, but unfortuoatoly she sank in a galei dH the* coast 
of Madras on her way to the*Persian Gulf. Thereafter the Coiu^nittee off|^eJto 
utilise the personnel and equipiftent acqiiired^for the floating liospital in any way 
in which tlie military authorities decided. The offer was accqptedf and the ConiinitUe 
Y^ere asked to arrange^ for a Stationary Hospital of 200 beds in ^Amara for a 
period of six inouUis. This was done, and the Committee further increased the 
a3comviodation ' to l,0p0 beds. The corps . rendered excellent service, but it was 
subsequently (fisbanded and retarned to India in July 19 IB, the hospital l>eing • 
taken over by the military authorities as a going concern. 

lilt ■•n|al Anibi|lnnot Oorpt. — In view of the success of the Bengal Stationary 
Hospital in Mesopotamia, it was suggested to the Committee of the hospital that 
Governiijent should take over the hospital, and that the promoters should develop 
a bearer corps along the lines of an ambulance bearer company. This was 
accepted, and Dr. Sarbadliikari recruited the necessary men for the fi'inbulance 
corps. At the suggestion of the medical authorities, the promoters of the Bengal^ 
Ambulance Corps undertook to develop an ambulance bearer corps of 135 otfleers 
and men. The organization was all but completed, but owing to a iniHurider' 
standing between tlic promoters, of tlic corps and the military authorities regard- 
ing the stattis i^nd nomenclature of the various ranks, tlie corps was never actually 
formed, and the men enlisted were disl|anded at the end of June 1916. 

Tilt CalOutU Voluntttr Baittry.— The formation of this battery was sanctioned 
*by Government soon after the outbreak of tlie war. It consisted of 114 officers 
and men raised in Calcutta from the Cossiporo Artillery Volunteers and the. 
Calcutta Port Defence Volunteers. This force was despatched to East Africa and 
reinforcements were sent there from time to time. The force returned to India 
after having rendere<l service for about two years. 

Tha OiioutU Motor Maobiaa^iia Battary.— A battery w&s organized epnsisung 
of 60 young men employed in jute mills and oflices in and around Calcutta. 
T(ie cost of its equipment was met by 8ubscriptio\i and the battery was despatched 
(o Egypt in 1916. 7l was demobilised at the end of 1917, and most of the 
meinbera wer^ transferred to otU^er units of the Machine-gun Corps in Egypt. 
A« ^proposal to * revive the ^attery was being favourably consklered by the 
military aothoritiM when hostilities ceased. 

Aaila-lBflIia BagtaMat — To this all-India voluntary regin^ni sanenonea lor tha 
duration of the war* for mmubers of the domiciled Anj^lo-Indian community, 
Bengal oontribuUd a proportionate Complement of men. 

Balaalta ttaliiinilty* Oarpa.— In December 1917 the Government of India, in 
oompliaooe with the wishes of the Indian student community of Beugil, sanctioned 
ifae formation in the University of Calontta of a wing of* t*be Indian* OeBmoa 



xi 


p|rc^^ ^ designated the Calcutta University Infantry. The total number of 
applMMMiltfl VAS l,099f of wh^m 511 where enrolled. • The Arps has been*under- 
tralfing. 


jlfWgal U|llt Horae. — in 11)17 the Uovernmeiit of India sanctioned the attach- 
iiient to tho Indiaie De^nco Fvee tif a cavalry unit composed of’ well*to«doe 
» Indiana. Tatp .hundred and eight members were onrolted and tho cOrps under- 
wcet training. 

Indian Seetlon of Indian Oafanea f area.— In 11)17 a pro|H>Hjil |» fonn a corps 
in» the Indian Defence Force of non-European British subjects, 1,000 strong^ 
was sanctioned by the Govenimoiit of India under tlie tillt% 4tli* Calcutta lufautru. 
Two hundred men enrolled themselves, and 99 of these uffei'ed themselves for 
preliminary training. 


eombatnnt raeruitmant— 


Nuiiili«r. 


recruited 

• 

for tho 49tli Bengalis 

... 6,6a3 

Ditto 

for Motor Transport 

162 • 

Ditto 

as signallers 

... 1‘.I7 

• 

Ditto 

for the Artillery ... 

• ... 13» 

Ditto 

for other units 

8 

Ditto 

as followers 

... 193 


NoMOMbatMt raaraltmaat— 

KuDtbwr. 


Men recruitecJ l>y the Divisi >ii*l Uecriiiliug Olliccr for 

Labour and Porter Corps, etc ... 

Men recruited by tlie Tectinical KecriiiUng Officer for 

tlie East African and Mcsupotaiidaii Knilwuys and the 
Inland Water Transport Service 
Men recruited from convict volunteers as swepors, 

labourers, eto. — ••• ^ 

Men recruited as lascar crews a.id sent to outport. ... 


16, {>92 


47,»«5 


667 

40,666 


OtlMT «*«WbMllM4.-A large •number of motor-cyclist, despatch rider., inter-^ 
pretera, rign.llera, motorboat drivers, n.otor tran.port drive, aod 
St. John Ambulance Corps were sent to the front from tb, ^2pd, (P«..d.ncy) 
Battalion of tb» Calcutta Volunteer Rifles. 



APPENDIX V. I 


Hli| e^odll^noy’s to the Dletrlott^ Boeit^e of NaJia, 

* jeaaopa and 24-Parganaa on the e9th January 1918, on Mie 
^ aubjfot of certain drainage proJedA.* 

Gentlemen, 

First of gll let me ihariH* you for jiaving responded ^ readily to my 
invitation to you to meet me here to-day. I can well believe that some ^f 
^ou— perhaps many ‘of^ you — may have been put to some inconvenience, in doing 
80 ; and I should^ not have asked you to put yourselves to Ao tl'ouble of 
coining to Calcutta, Jiad it not been that I attach unusual importance to the 
subject which* t desire to disQUSs with you. * 

I had occasion recently to address the members of the District Board at 
BurJwan ; and in ^ the course of my speech to them I said that one of the 

ambitions which 1 clicrishod was to see during fny tenure of office a big 

advance^ in our fight against disease, and I added that my study of conditions 

in Bengal had made it clear to me that it was the District Boards whoso 

interest and ^jo-()^)eratiori [ must enlist, before I could hope to acl«>leve any 

measure of success. I have referred to these utterances because they provide 

the explanation of 'my invitation to you to meet me here to-day. The particular* 
disease with which I propose to concern myself this morning is malaria. It is 
not the only diseaSo that I desire you to help me to fight ; but it is, perhaps, 
the most widj^spread and the most virulent of all the diseases which affiict the 
people of Bengal. Iti baneful influence was impressed upon me in more than^ 
one of the addresses of welcome which were presented to me on my arrival 
in Calcutta to take over the duties and responsibilities of Government, less than 
a year ago. I lost little time in enquiring into the nature of the scourge 
and 1 frankly confess that I was shocked at the grim tragedy which my 
enquiries disclosed. Kvery year there occur in Bengal from 350,000 to 400,000 
deaths from this cause alone But a mere enumeration of the deaths gives 
but a fuKit idea of the ravages of the disease. It is probable that at least 

a hundred attacks of malaria occur for every death, and it is estimated that 

this disease alone is responsible for 200,000,000 days of sickness in the Presi- 
fdency every year. This gives an idea of its results from an economic point 
of view. Its spcctPal finger may also be traced in the diminution of the birih- 
rate, as well in the increase of the death-rate, with the result that in 
the"' wore, malarial districts the population shows a serious decline. The state- 
of-afbirs is summed up in the, Bengal Census Report, of l9ll in the following 

words : — t 

r 

“ Year by ,vear fever is sileptly at work. Plaguy slays its thousands, 
fever its ten thousands. Not only does it diminish the po|;>ulation by death, but 
it reduces the ^Knlity of the survivors, saps their vigour and fecundity, and, 
either interrupts the even teiidt, or hinders the development of commerce and 
industry. A loading ca^ of^ poverty— and of many othSr*^ disagreebles iu a 

« f * 



great pyt of Bengal — ia the prevalence of malaria For a physical explanation 
of the Bengali lack of enefgy, malaria wotihl cotiyt high#' * 

am aware Aat vital Aotiatica here luus^ l>o approa^liecf with ^caution 
owing to the exfi^me *iinr^aliahility of the import! n{$, agency. In a i||pall 
Bengal town an enterprising Sanitary CoiNiftiasionor. who w(Mit from 

^Iiou«%to-hyu8e iff >^rify the recorded deaths, found that out ^f twenty 

deaths ^crill^d* to fever, three only were due t(> malaria. Of the others, two 

had* in fact died at all, one iiad died ol eonvuUious, one of dropsy, one 
of bronchitis, and the reinninder of | various coinpluintH iiicliu|juga old .age. In 
another investigation wade by an Indian ^Medical Service Ollieer, one re|Hirted 
death from ^ver turned out to be a birth (registired m a Ileatii by mistake)^ 
four others proved to be stilhbirths, five otlieis to be due to dropH}^ two to carbiiiicio, 
two. to old age and one turned out to be a ease of duntii byjnirriicg’! 
•wonder that the Sanitary Commissioner recently cl»ttrved in one of bis reports that 
“ in Bengal the record of deaths is not eoinplete, neither is the stuteineiit 

of cause accurate;” or that we find it olHciidly staled tlu^t “the terirt /nvf 

ooinmonly used in the ofiicftl returns is really of little greater value as nffordiri|j 
an idea of the actual cause of death than the lieuding ‘ (afier causes'”^ 

In the figures which I liave given these iiiaceiiraeies on the^ part of tin 
reporting %ency have been allowed for; and I have only reftrred to them it 
order to emphasize the fact that the picture which 1 have yiinlcfl Is in»t ai 
exaggerated one, hut gives as true a representation of the facts as it is possihh 
to obtain on a statistical I)a8is. p 

Figures of this kind are sufficient to bring l*ome to one how disease ii 
» <ndeinic form gnaws steadily and relentlessly into the vitality <d* the people 
hit it also sweeps down in sudden savage fury as an epidemic, and marks it 
isit with a virulence more dramatic l»y far than that of the stoiuiy persistenc 
f the endemic variety. 1 am tempted to quote the description given h; 

)r. Bentley of an -^p demic of malaria in a village in Faridpur which li 
isited in the autumn of 1912 “In many cases”, he wioto, “every memk 
f a household was prostrated at the same time, and in other caseR purhap 

ne member b*d escaped invatiRalory .w..rk wa 

iffioult ewing to the*KCort» of people wlio iH-aieged tlioVamp aoekiiig Irealmeii 
in a comparatively abort time over 30,000 quinine tableta were diatribnter 
The mortality was considerable, 'in one case a whole family lia.1 died. Anotbe. ^ 
family of eleven lost seven meml>g-s in two months. si remarkable feature 
.w»a the hopeless attitnda of the pe.plc who appeared cowed, not .jio much by 
the acuteness X>t the fever, as by the s«cccssioi.,of the relarjses ”. Can \)n% 

ask for a twre vivid picUire of the awful tragedy of malaria than that ^ 

* Such, then is the sproblcm ; and the question facing Sovernmeiit is this- 
“ What are the conditions which ' produce malaria, and are they and. as can be 
altered by Government action ? Thanks to the discovery of the malarial 
orgatrism by Profesao? Laveran in 1880, and to the working ont ,f the moaquito 
cycle of tiA parasite by lloss in 1897-98, we now know the cause of the 
disease arW the coiRlfllons which are responsible £or it., spread. Tire cause of 
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the dkMwe is the introduction into the blodd of a minute unicellular animal 
parasitf. This ocfUveyed ^to man in one way, aiM in *one way only, namely, 
by irlie bite of tly aXopheles^ mosquito. 

jt. this be the ease, it is obvious that if the anoplteles tifosquito can be got 
rid of, malaria will gradually die out. • The^ destruction of an insect * so 
widespread^* and so^ proliQo as the mosquito is no doubt & formidable undertaking ; 
and the method most lihely to be effective is to bring about ccMndttions* which 
are unfavourable to its breeding. The fundamental question, thou i^fves 
itself to •this-^aq an environnfont in whiqji the mosquito now multiplies freely 
be so changed as to render it unsuiUble to continued breeding V » 

• The mosquito breedli in water. If there was no water, there ewoiiy be no 
mosquitoes. Thert3 are no mosquitoes in the middle of a« waterless desert. If 

you . could d^y, up •Bengal, mosquitoes would very soon disappear. BnJ.yeu 

cannot, of course, dry up Bengal. You might as well try to dry up the sea. 
In a country which is naturally a dry country like the Punjab, for instance, 
you*may^set to \w)rk to remove all superfluous water by draining the country. 
And this is no doubt the way to set to work in such countries. This method 
has, in* fact, been adopted with complete success at Ismalia. The town has 
been drained and all the pools of stagnant water dried up. In 1891, there 

were 2,600 cases, of malaria. In 1902, the drying up of the town #as under- 

taken and since ^90G not a single case of malaria has been contracted there^ 
In Bengal, however, some other method of destroying the larvae must be 

devised. The problem is complicated by the fact that there are three varieties 
of anopheles in Bengal, each « of which is a carrier of malaria and each of 
which breeSstunder dissimilar conditions. Thus the Anopheles Listoni breeds in 
running water, such as small-streams,# and is found in the Duars. Another* 
variety known as the Anopheles Culicifacies breeds in water having a mild < 
current, and is found in undulating country, such as the Asansol Subdivision 

of Burdwau ; while the third variety, namely, the Anopheles Fuliginosus, breeds 

in stagnant water and is common throughout the deltafc tracts of the resi- 

dency. 

In thq Diiars, malaria increased with the clearing of the country. This is 
attributed to the fact Aat the Anopheles Listoni breeds much more successfully 
in streams which are open to daylight than in water darkened by the under- 
growth of the forest. When tlie forest was Cleared and the sun light let in 
the larvae showed *an alarming increase.^ The remedy in the case would 
therefore, apyei^ ^to be to conduct the streams underground ; and an experiment^ 
on^hese lines is being oarrre^ out on the Meenglas Tea Estate itt the Jalpaiguri 
distri^. Under-Srains have been constructed below the natural hiih of the 
streams running through an area of about 600 acres surrounding a coolie village ' 
which forms the ceiftre of a rough circle of about half a mile radius. 

Another ex^rimont in sub-soil ^Irainage is also being undertaken in the neigh- 
bourhood of thq Singaram river in the Asansol Subdivision, • where the Anophele, 
Cidtoifacies is prevalent. In thie case a combination of methods is being adopted, 
The Singaram river is ^ng subjected to periodica] flusRifig with »• view to 
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wasliiDg^iway the larv» found along ita margin ; and aub-soil drains are being 
constructed under certaTn awffinpy patches and uuder^the betf of a aniall tlHuent 
of^l^ie Singaram i^er. • 

In the flat deltaiC traefta a.wi biiv |pni W Mi. hUO Uld^lMV 

carrier is the Anopheles Fulij^in^aiia Which hroeda in*dtaguant waUsr. .It ii here ^ 
^that methods otljer flian^aiinple draining must ho devised. % 

•Experience has shown tliat ainall shallow* pools, with a large amount of edge 
are tli^ most fSvourable breeding places of tiie* Anopheles Fiiliginosus. Large 
sheeta of water are lunch less favoAahlo. Tins may ho ddh to a Variety of 
causes, one of which fb undoubtedly that the toinperaturo ef^ large expanses of 
water ia* hi^er than that of small pools. Sonn interesting facts in this 
connection a'‘e coininimicated by Captain Hodgson, i.m.s., and afe Iq he found ii^ 
the 'Proceedings of the Lucknow Sanitary Cunfeionco of f'JU. • e According to 
* this investigator the optimnin temperature for thif lurvio of the anopheles lies 

between 68*>78” F., tenipcratiircs above 80* F. become more and iiioro uiisuitahio 
while temperatures of 95* ty 104* arc rapidly fatal. In Dcdhi and Madras, 

the temperatures during the monsoon varied in surface pools. from 7'A* to 104*; 

the coolest pools being very small pools lying am«>ngst grass. Small hoof 
marks in grass, ho declared, might contain water 9* F. cooler, than a largo 
pool 6 i^hes away, “The great destroyer of nios(piito*]arv}e is nature, and 
4ier principal means is raising the temperature of the water#. If then you 

cannot get rid of the water, the next Inist thing to do is to change its character, 
that is to say, to convert the numberless small shallow pool% with a maximum 
of edge and a comparatively low temperature intt) largo expenses of j^ater with 
a minimum of edge and a higlier temporatiiro The water wlnth covers the 
laud, especially during the wet season, fb derived from two sources, vi/.., spill 
water from the rivers and rain. Under these circumstances the object which wo ^ 
have ill view can be achieved by holding up the water on the land during the 
wet months, in other ^words, by flooding the country; and by draining off tho 
floodsat suitable seasons. To do this satisfactorily we must call in the Engineer, 
and get him to construct the necessary embankments and sluices. If by tUhso 
means we can regulate tiie amount of water on a given area of land^ we can 
not only bring about londitious which are unfavourable* to the breeding of the 
mosquito*; but we can also guard against damage being done to the crops, and, 
indeed, we can enormously impre^e the crops. By a fortunate dispensation of 
Providence, the staple crops of Bengah-j«to rice-are c«)pH which grow in* 
standing water, and if we regulate the inflow and the eftlux oUIie^water scienti- 
*fioally, we cai» not only dcstory the mosquito laryas and rnainfain a levcb %t 
water suitflffe for the production of go(|<t crops, hut ao can actually improve 
the fertility of the land b*y allowing the inflowing water to deposit its silt upon 
the soil. The remarlcable results which can bo achieved, 4a this direction, are 
strikingly demonstrated* in the case of the Mfgra HU scheme. ) have recently 
inspected the country# between Magra H4t and Diamond Hartiour, and I have been 
deeply impreised with the vast possibilities which may bo expecteif to follow from 
the introi^iction of.gjmilar schemes in other parts sif the Presidency. Into the 



details of the scheme 1 need not enter. They are probably well-known soine, 
at least of those wht^are present ; but I do urge yon to study the results of that 
8chebie,^for they afforci proo4 of the really remarkably <3han^ for the better 
whjyji cau be brought about 6y local authorities ^undSr the* ‘^provisions of the 
Sanitary Drainage Act. Bdfore the schemes was ^carried out, Mr. Whitfield, the 
Executive ^EngineeV, rep<^rted of the country round Ma^fira fif&t as follows 

For want of drainage and protection the production of the Ibcality ts only 
a fraction of what it^ should be ... . Fever is coastantly pfFsent 
*• in ivory village/* 

^ In November 1904,^ the first sod of tlie drainage works was cut. In June 
1909. the Diamond Harbour sluice was opened for drainage and ttie w<hole area 
aftecte^ was cropped ^f or the first time. The area benefited dk tended to 283 srjuare 
miled and th^'cost of the scheme amounted to a little over Ks. 20,50,000. • You 
may say that this is a large shm. So it is. But it has been repaid a hundredfold. 
It* is Qstjuiated that the increase in outturn of crops due to the works amounts 
to no less than Ksf lakhs a year, 6r more thani twice the total capital cost 

of the project. And for this truly astonishing result the people benefited are 

called ifpoii to pay for a period of 30 years only, the modest sum of about 
nine anoas ap.^acre. Moreover, a large part of the money spent on tl\p scheme 
remained in the district, sinco the greater number of the 5,000 men at one 

lime employed ujlbn *he works were recruited from the locality. The scheme* 
has tiad the additional advantage of providing the people with excdllent com- 
munications in the^ishape of a number of navigable channels and, above all, it 
has enormQijjsly improved the health of the district. 

Now I have been a long time coming to the particular proposal that I 

desire to submit to you. Three schemes, all on the sartie general lines as the 
Magra H&t scheme, have been prepared for the dislricts of Nadia, Jessorc and 
the 24-Pargana8. These projects may conveniently be known as the Jaboona, 
the Arul Bhil and the Nowi-Sunthi schemes. They are al' schemes which have 
been drawn up for execution under the Sanilsry Drainage Act. They have been 
designed under the direct supervision of Mr. Addams- Williams in consultation 
with Dr. ^entloy ; and I have myself visited a part of the area which will be 
aflEected by them, accompanied by Mr. Uowley and Mr, Addams- Williams. They 
wjll, of course, require considerable capital outlay ; but with the example of 
Magra H&t sclieme before us, we may confiden^y expect that they will, within 

a comparatively shoU time, more than repay the expenditure incurred. Under 

these cirouniatafC|^s it would not be unreasonable, 1 think, to ask those who will, 
bb directly l)onefit^ed to finanoj them hy loans in accordance wttli the provi- 
sions^^pf the Sanitary Drainage^ Act. I am anxious, however, that *Y}overnment 
should give practical proof of its sympathy with the District Boards and zamindal% 
in matters of this kind, and, with this object in view, I am prepared to offer 

them such financial assistance as the circumstances of the time will permit. 

The Jaboona soheme is designed to regulate the surface water over an area 
of about 350 square miles— an area oonsiderably larger, that is to say, than that 
affected by the works at Magra H&t. I cannot at preseat « give youi a final 
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entiniatf of the ooet ^of thift sclieiiie ; but you niay take Ra. 8,00,000 aa an 
approlimate figure. 

•If the District Bdltrjs and \lie zatniiidara coDoerned are vailing to i^dertake 
Ulis project under*the ^anityry Drainage Act, I*Bm ph;parcft to make a I0uv. 
eroment grant of Rs. l^SO^i^towa^da the total cost,* and 1 liave made provision, 
«for*tbat amount in* the budget for the coming year. . 

• * • » * 

• The Ami Bhil scheme will serve an srha ou alwiit 53 square miles in the 

Jessme diatriu* aad will probably cost about ‘Ud.al,72,000 in all. ^On the aasump- 
tjon that the District Board will tafe up this scheme, I am*prepnreif lo make, 
a Government grant ot Rs. 76,000 towarJk the cost and have made provision 
to thisSBxtent In the budget. 

The last of the tlirec schemes which I have mentioned this morning, namely, 
the' <}owi-8unthi scheme, will serve an area in tjfe 2 l-Parganai*a This sdieme 
has already been under the consideration of the District Board. The details of 
the project have, however, recently been revised, and the eco|)0 of ^o, scheme 
has been extended so as, to include the area of the Burtifi Bhil. The total 
cost will probably be about Ub. 111,00,000 and towards thiiw the District Board 
has already received from Government a grant of Us. 2,00,000. * 

Now I venture to express the earnest hope that you will afyjj|e to take up 
these projects, and that if you do, you will lose ilh tithe in putting the 
• machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act into motion. Thedprooednre involves 

the appointment of Drainage Commissioners, the hearing of objections, and so 
}n, and some time must necessarily lie occupied in the , transaction of these 

preliminaries. Well, when I think of the rav.tg.is of malaria which may be 

mitigated by these works, I confess that 1 am impatient of dtlay, and it is 

largely because I desire, so far as posdble, to reduce delay, that I have made 
you the offer of the Government grants of which I have spoken to-day. While 
the machinery of the Sanitary Drainage Act is being set in motion, work on 

the schemes can actually be iH'gnn with the money which I am prepared to 

provide in the budget during the coining year. 

Believe me, we are in earnest in this matter. There arc important step* in 
our campaign’ against malaria which Government may properly he expected to 
finance themselves. 'A numher of tlieso we intend tootake during the coming 
year We are making provision for a special staff to carry oot a detailed 
malaria survey in the areas cowired hy our drainage schemes. We are amftr- 
taking surveys ami investigations preparatory to tlie preparation of fortbor pnft 
iects such as the Harihar, the naUT Bhil, the Bhairab and the Dhunia schemes. 

We are arranging to finance a number of smaller^ undertakin(^*to l«i .exefiiilfd 

by the Solitary Engineer, such as the Meciiglas, tlie SingaranI* the Jangipyr, the 
JJawabganj town and tlHs Karidpnr town Anti-«rialario schemes. And tJe alic 
hope to complete oUr scheme in the neighbourhood of Itfilpur and to make i 
good start during tite year with the fol||wing projects :-Th(s Saraswati, th< 
Baragachia, the Chyra Bhil and the Manikhati. 

Bat as i liave said, when it comes to the^ construction of* works on a larg 
wiale afifecting partifiMlar areas, it is not possible far Goveroment to provide th 
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capital required in the shape of (GloverniDent gi'anta. Nor, indeed, would it be 
equitable, even if it #ere po|Bible. The great bv;nefK>8 wluch such schemes ina} 
confer, are enjoyed^ by •the people of the locality, .and not iby the people of the 
l’re8i<|^enc/, as a while ; and it gis only right that thosec^in ^j^bose interests flie 
schoihoj are conceived, shonlil make themselges res^nsible for the greater pert 

of the expceiiiture 'incurred. 

• • • 

We are asking the Sducato4 classes of Bengal to join hands ^wllh G«V6rn- 
ineiit in working for the good of tlie Presidency.^ In the case ot two 
districts aSected® by^ the schemes which I hijvo been discussing^ this morning, w’e 
have, within the last few weeks, invited the members to .elect an Indian gentle» 
mfn to take over froraethe District Officer, the duties and responsi^jlities which 
devolved upon him%as Chairman of the District Board. 

Am* I then goJaimiifjf; too much, when I say that by inviting their assis^nce 
in this matter, 1 am providings tliem with an admirable opportunity of making 
meruorable in the annals of their districts their assumption of the cares and 
rosponsibilifies of their new office ? 

That, I think, is tall that I have to say. I am airaid that I have made 
a somewliat large demand upon your patience. It is somotiiiies said that 
Government ajj^ indifferent to the advantages of taking the public into their 
confidence. I am* most anxious to share with you my hopes and my desires, 
because I feel thab it would be unreasonable on my part to expect your whole- 
hearted co-operation, unless I were to do so. And this must be my excuse for 
having made so large a claim upon your indulgence. For the extent of that 
indulgence ^^tender you my thatiks. 
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